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CORNUCOPIA = FULLHORN 


By FrieprRicH KLUGE 
University of Freiburg 


Ein interessantes Problem der vergleichenden Wortkunde liegt 
in dem Verhiltnis von englisch cornucopia zu deutsch Fiillhorn. 
Im Latein ist cornucopia eine spite Lautform fiir ein urspriing- 
licheres und alteres cornu Copiae. Schon seit Plautus findet sich 
die Bezeichnung als Horn der Géttin des Erntesegens. Die Ver- 
wendung wie die Wortverbindung kann auf dem Boden Italiens 
wurzeln, so natiirlich ist sie. Die Ziege Amalthea, die Zeus als 
Kind gesdugt hat, haingt vielleicht von Hause aus nicht mit lat. 
cornu Copiae zusammen, ist aber in den Anschauungen der rémi- 
schen Mythologie véllig damit verwachsen. Und so ist es kein 
Wunder, dass in einem der beriihmtesten Gedichte Schillers die 
mythische Gestalt spaiten Geschlechtern vertraut bleiben sollte, wenn 
es im Spaziergang, V. 118-120, heisst : 

Was dem gliihenden Strahl Afrikas Boden gebiert, - 


Was Arabien kocht, was die iusserste Thule bereitet, 
Hoch mit erfreuendem Gut fillt Amalthea das Horn. 


Das scheint ein gesuchter Klassizismus, der auf die Kulturwelt 
Roms und zugleich auch auf die griechische Gotterwelt hindeutet. 
Aber der Dichter der Gotter Griechenlands war vertrauter mit der 
antiken Dichtersprache als neuere Geschlechter, Jedoch das Ver- 
wachsen des ersten cornu zu dem vereinheitlichten cornucopia 
brachte deutlich eine spitlat. Lautform als Fremdwort ins Eng- ; 
lische, wo die Belege am Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts in der Litera- : 
tur beginnen. Seit dem 17. Jahrhundert sind sie so reich, dass das — 
Fremdwort als leidlich eingebiirgert gelten muss. Im Deutschen 
aber gibt es im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert noch kein entsprechendes 
Fillhorn, und ein vielgebrauchtes lat. Schulwoérterbuch des 18. 
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Jahrhunderts von Kirsch mit dem Titel Cornu Copiae hat keine 
deutsche Entsprechung aufzuweisen ; es registriert I, 304, ‘‘Cornu 
Copiae Horn des Uberflusses dicitur et cornu Amalthaeae,’’ und I, 
301, ‘‘Copia nom. propr. einer Géttin der Friichte, welche mit 
einem Horn voller Friichte gemalet wurde, hine prov. Cornu Copiae 
Horn des Uberflusses, wie dieses Lexicon den Namen fiihrt.”’ 

Man muss Fiillhorn als eine sehr gliickliche Wortiibersetzung 
ansehen und darf sich verwundern, dass Kirsch sie noch nicht ge- 
kannt hat, wie sie auch dem Verfasser des deutschen Sprach- 
schatzes, Stieler 1691, noch fehlte. Das Jahrhundert der puristi- 
schen Sprachgesellschaften hat bisher kein Wortzeugnis geliefert, 
aber man darf doch annehmen, dass der Geist des Zeitalters einer 
solechen Wortiibersetzung sehr giinstig gewesen wire, denn viele 
gute deutsche Worte sind im 17. Jahrhundert aus lat. Vorbildern 
erwachsen, Ich habe in meiner Sprachgeschichte, 1921, 8. 329, 
eine Reihe gliicklicher Ersatzworte wie Briefwechsel fiir Kor- 
respondenz, Jahrhundert fiir Saeculum, Mundart fiir Dialekt aus 
der puristischen Arbeit des 17. Jahrhunderts bieten kénnen, denen 
sich unser Fiillhorn ebenbiirtig anreihen wiirde; aber die Wort- 
zeugnisse deuten bestimmt erst auf das 18. Jahrhundert. Es konnte 
sich jedoch schon im 17. Jahrhundert vorbereiten, wenn es 1668 in 
der Vorrede zu einer Schrift des Erasmus Francisci heisst: ‘‘Wo 
die Natur das Horn ihrer Fiille reichlich ausgeschiittet.’’ Nunmehr 
erklirt sich auch, dass im 18, Jahrhundert eine andere Uber- 
setzungsweise méglich war, wenn sich wiederholt Fruchthorn ein- 
stellt. Frischs Wérterbuch, 1741, I, 301, bietet: ‘‘Fruchthorn 
cornu copiae, ornamentum in architectura; cornu Amaltheae,’’ und 
das Grimmsche Worterbuch liefert einen Beleg aus Herder: ‘‘ Ceres 
leerte ihr Fruchthorn aus, voll Samen und Korner, und die himm- 
lische Venus liess sich nieder, alles erfiillend mit Leben und Liebe’’ 
(Paramythien, der Sphinz 1). In der zweiten Halfte des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts war aber das Schicksal des konkurrierenden Fiillhorn 
schon gesichert; vgl. Wieland 12, 289 (ed. Gruber) : “Mexiko ist 
eines von den Lindern, iiber welche die Natur ihr ganzes Fiillhorn 
ausgegossen.’’ Die friihsten Belege des Grimmschen Worterbuchs 
fiir Fiillhorn stammen aus Zachariaes Tageszeiten, 1755, S. 11, und 
aus Ramler 1, 48. 

Es gibt einige gliickliche Wortgebilde der deutschen Sprache, 
denen man den Ursprung im klassischen Altertum nicht ohne wei- 
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teres anmerken kann. Bei den vielen Lettfaden, die wir im Sprach- 
unterricht zu gebrauchen pflegen, denkt man nicht daran, dass der 
Titel auf den Faden der Ariadne im Labyrinth Kretas zuriickweist. 
Wer das Wort Zankapfel gebraucht, wird sich dabei kaum bewusst, 
dass urspriinglich damit der Schénheitsapfel gemeint ist, den Paris 
der Aphrodite als Preis zuerkannte (lat. pomum Eridos). Unser 
Fiillhorn ist ein drittes Beispiel. Die drei Worte haben das ge- 
meinsam, dass sie die Spuren des klassischen Altertums abgestreift 
haben und fdusserlich nicht mehr als Nachklange auf Hellas und 
Rom verweisen, wo doch ihre urspriingliche Heimatsberechtigung 
zu suchen ist. 

Schliesslich darf noch ein charakteristischer Unterschied zwischen 
Deutsch und Englisch hervorgehoben werden: Die deutsche 
Sprache bevorzugt Wortiibersetzungen von deutschem Gepriige, die 
englische Sprache beharrt lieber bei alten Fremdworten. Der Un- 
terschied zwischen Fiillhorn, Mundart, Briefwechsel einerseits und 
cornucopia, dialect, correspondence anderseits ist von einschneiden- 
der Bedeutung fiir die beiden Sprachen. 
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VARIETY AND MONOTONY IN PLAUTINE 
PLOTS 


By Rouanp G. KENT 


University of Pennsylvania 


The amusing comedies of Plautus, despite their great influence 
on the comedy of later times,’ have suffered diminished favor with 
the readers of Latin, to some extent, perhaps, because they are 
regarded as a low form of literature,” even apart from the indecen- 
cies of language and of situation in which certain of the plays 
abound, but even more, I suspect, because the several plays are be- 
lieved to be only minor variations on one typical plot. 

This plot would be summarized about as follows :? An unmarried 
young man of good family, often during the absence of his 
father, has fallen in love with a slave-girl of dubious or more than 
dubious character, whom he desires to purchase from her owner and 
keep as his mistress. He is aided in his attempt to get the necessary 
funds, by a rascally slave; but his father, returning home (if indeed 
he had been away), detects the son and the slave in their schemes, 
and seeks to thwart them, though sometimes he remembers his own 
not impeccable youth and helps his son. In either instance, the 
young man’s mother opposes the aims of her own husband. There 
is usually a rival for the girl’s favors, not infrequently in the 
character of a miles gloriosus or braggart soldier. The play ends 
with the victory of the young man, while the young woman is often 

found to be of free birth and wrongly held in slavery, and her 
character is then redeemed by marriage to her lover. The scene of 
the action is usually Athens. 
There are twenty plays of Plautus which have come down to us 
complete or so nearly complete that their plots may be analyzed 
with certainty. Let us examine them in the light of our typical 


plot : 


1. An unmarried young man of good family: not true of the Amphitruo, 
the Casina (so far as the play itself is concerned), the Menaechmi, the Persa 


1Cf. for example Fowler’s edition of the Menaechmi, pp. 26-8, with refer- 
ences to previous literature, and especially Karl von Reinhardstoettner, Plautus, 
Spatere Bearbeitungen plautinischer Lustspiele, 1886. 

2Cf. W. W. Blancké, The Dramatic Values in Plautus, 1918. 

3 Cf. for example the introductions of E. P. Morris to the Pseudolus, p. ii, 


and to the Mostellaria, pp. xiv-xix. 
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(where the hero is a slave), the Stichus (which has two young men, with their 
wives). 

2. Often in the absence of the father: true only of the Mostellaria and of 
the Trinwmmus (here only the father of the secondary young man has been 
away). There are other absences: of the husband of the heroine, in the 
Amplhitruo; of the young hero, in the Epidicus and in the Captivi; of the 
young man who is ultimately to marry the heroine, though that is not part of 
the story itself, in the Casina; of the slave-hero’s master, in the Persa; of the 
husbands of the two heroines, in the Stichus. 

3. Has fallen in love with a slave-girl of dubious or more than dubious 
character: true of the Asinaria, the Bacchides, the Epidicus, the Miles, the 
Mostellaria, the Pseudolus, the Truculentus; and with qualifications, of the 
Menaechmi and the Persa. In the Casina and in the Mercator, the heroine is a 
slave-girl in a private family. In the Cistellaria, the Curculio, the Poenulus, 
and the Rudens, the heroine is a prospective meretria who proves to be of free 
birth. 

4. Whom he desires to purchase from her owner and keep as his mistress: 
not true of the Amphitruo, the Aulularia, the Captivi, the Casina, the Me- 
naechmi, the Mercator, the Stichus, the Trinummus. 

5. He is aided by a rascally slave: the hero always does have the assistance 
of a slave, though his energies are not always directed along dishonest channels. 

6. In an attempt to get the necessary funds: true of the Asinaria, the Bac- 
chides, the Curculio, the Epidicus, the Mostellaria, the Persa, the Pseudolus. 

7. The father detects the son and the slave in their schemes: the father is 
not a character in the Amphitruo, the Aulularia, the Captivi, the Curculio, the 
Menaechmi, the Miles, the Persa, the Poenulus, the Rudens, the Stichus, the 
Truculentus. 

8. And seeks to thwart them: true of the Cistellaria, the Epidicus, the 
Mostellaria, the Pseudolus. The father is opponent and rival in the Bacchides, 
the Casina, the Mercator. 

9. Though sometimes he remembers his own not impeccable youth: true of 
the Asinaria, the Bacchides, the Casina, the Cistellaria, the Epidicus, the Mer- 
cator, the Mostellaria. 

10. And helps his son: true only of the Asinaria, where the father is rival 
also, and of the Trinwmmus, which is a play of honorable love. 

11. In either instance, the young man’s mother opposes the aims of her 
husband: this feature is found only in the Asinaria and in the Casina, while 
a slight variation of it. occurs in the Mercator. 

12. There is usually a rival for the girl’s favor: this is not the case in the 
Captivi (where there is no love-story), the Cistellaria, the Menaechmi (with a 
qualification), the Mostellaria, the Persa, the Rudens. 

13. Not infrequently in the character of a miles gloriosus or braggart 
soldier: such is the case in the Bacchides, the Curculio, the Epidicus, the Miles, 
the Poenulus, the Pseudolus, the Truculentus, though the soldier sometimes 
plays a very unimportant part in the action, or even does not come upon the 
scene at all. Other rivalries are found on the part of the young man’s father, 
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or of another youth; less often of the young man’s uncle, of the heroine’s hus- 
band, of a fellow-slave. 

14. The play ends with the victory of the young man: for various reasons, 
this can be called true only in part, or not at all, of the Amphitruo, the Bac- 
chides, the Captivi, the Menaechmi, the Stichus, the Truculentus. 

15. While the young woman is often found to be of free birth and wrongly 
held in slavery, and her character is then redeemed by marriage to her lover: 
this is true of the Casina, the Cistellaria, the Curculio, the Epidicus, the Poenu- 
lus, the Rudens. 

16. The scene of the action is usually Athens: so in twelve of the twenty 
plays. The Amphitruo is laid at Thebes; the Captivi in Aetolia, which seems 
to be a city; the Cistellaria at Sicyon; the Curculio at Epidaurus; the Me- 
naechmi at Epidamnus; the Miles at Ephesus; the Poenulus at Calydon; the 
Rudens at Cyrene. 


Possibly the variations from our typical plot become clearer if 
we see how many points the plays score, out of the total sixteen ; the 
highest possible score is fifteen, since points eight and ten are mutu- 
ally exclusive. The Asinaria and the Epidicus each score thirteen, 
having eleven points in common; yet they are very unlike, for the 
Asinaria centers about the father’s assistance to his son in cheating 
the rich mother out of the necessary sum of money and the dis- 
covery of the father by the uzor dotata at an unrestrained banquet 
with the girl, which was the price of his assistance to his son, and 
the Epidicus deals with a young man with two girls on his hands, 
a twofold swindling of the father, and a series of mistaken identi- 
ties. The Mostellaria scores eleven, the Bacchides ten, the Pseudolus 
nine. A number of the plays score eight, but it is hardly worth 
while to list them, for not infrequently a play will show a feature 
in such a way that it is hard to say whether it is to be counted. 
Thus in the Epidicus the youth is freed of the one girl by finding 
that she is his own long lost half-sister, and he is free to keep the 
other as his mistress, she being frankly a meretriz, while the half- 
sister was a war-captive. 

The plays may also be grouped by the heroines and the outcomes, 
in a way which will bring out the differences even more effectively. 

I. The heroines are professional meretrices, held by a leno or by a lena: 
Asin., Epid., Miles, Most., Persa, Pseud. 

a. She is sought and won by an adulescens of good family. In the Most., 
the youth purchases her in his father’s absence, and has his difficulties when 


the father returns. In the Pseud., the girl is secured by an impersonation and 
some borrowed money, afterward repaid by the father as the result of a sport- 
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ing bet that he would repay any money which the tricky slave might that day 
secure by his swindling. In the Epid., as we have said, the young man gets two 
girls on his hands, but when he finds that his war-captive is his own half-sister, 
he returns to his mistress, whom his slave had purchased for him in his absence 
on the campaign. In the Miles, the youth follows the girl to Ephesus, whither 
she has been taken by a miles, and with the assistance of a jolly old bachelor 
secures her without loss of money. In the Asin., the youth buys the girl for 
one year, with the assistance of his father, who bargains for a share of her 
favors, but is haled away just in time by his justly enraged wife. 

b. She is bought and freed by a slave: Persa. The slave-hero swindles the 
leno himself out of the sum which he has taken temporarily from his own mas- 
ter’s funds, which were to be spent for the purchase of cattle. 

II. The heroines are free professional meretrices: Bac., Men., Truc. In the 
Bac., there are two sisters, loved by two youths; but the sisters lure also the 
fathers of the young men into rivalry with them. In the Men., the meretriaz 
is finally deserted not only by her lover, but by his twin brother, whom none 
had been able to distinguish from one another. In the Truc., the meretriz has 
three lovers, none of whom she is willing to relinquish, though the hero of the 
play has become betrothed to the girl whom he has wronged, and the miles who 
had been her lover is evidently eager to escape from her blackmailing. 

III. The heroine is a slave in the household of her master: Cas., Merc. 

a. She retains her slave status in the Merc., where she was purchased by the 
hero from a friend of his father, who was his host while he was traveling as a 
trader. On his return, the father tries to get the girl for himself, but after 
some merry misunderstandings he withdraws his claims. 

b. She is sought by father and by son, in the Cas., as wife for a personal 
slave, which would then give the slave-husband’s owner special claims upon her; 
but she is later found to be of free birth, and becomes the wife of the son. 

IV. The heroine is a prospective meretriz, held by a leno or by a lena, but 
is really of free birth, as is later discovered: Cist., Curc., Poen., Rud. In the 
Cist., the girl is proved to be free by some crepundia, and is restored to her 
parents; she has already been living with her lover, but had run away from 
him because his father had wished to betroth him to a daughter of a friend. 
In the Rud., her freedom is proved by the same means, and she is similarly 
restored to her parents; but she had previously been quite inaccessible to the 
youth. In the Poen., the leno’s slave betrays the truth about her origin, and 
her father comes in search of her. In the Curc., she recognizes a ring now 
belonging to a miles who desires to purchase her, as her own father’s ring. In 
all these cases, the play ends with a prospect of legal marriage. 

In the Epid., a similar discovery is made, but as the girl proves to be the 
young man’s half-sister, the revelation merely sends him back to his first love. 

V. The heroine is a free girl who has been wronged by the hero of the play 
and has born him a baby; when the facts are established, he marries her: 
Aul. In this play the hero’s elderly bachelor uncle seeks to marry the girl, but 
withdraws in favor of his nephew. There is a similar situation in the Truc., 
where the hero is infatuated with a meretriz, but leaves her to marry the 
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mother of his child, which had been stolen and used by the meretriz in an 
attempt to get money from one of her former lovers, a miles. 

VI. The heroine is a free girl, sought by an honorable lover, and there is 
no problem but that of dower: Trin. 

VII. The heroines are two sisters, young wives, faithful to their long absent 
husbands; there is a secondary story of the loves of two slaves for their fellow- 
slave Stephanium: Stichus. 

VIII. The heroine is a wife, deceived by Jupiter’s assumption of her hus- 
band’s appearance: Amph. 

IX. There is no love-story in the play: Capt. 


Even this division does not bring out fully the diversity of the 
plots of the Plautine plays; and a survey of the chief features of 
each play will be a fitting supplement to what has been said.* In 
the first place, there are four plays which are not only very different 
from all the other plays but also from each other. The Amphitruo 
is a travesty on the story of Jupiter and Alemena, and finds its 
interest in the confusion of Jupiter and Amphitruo, and of their 
respective attendants Mercury and Sosia; a confusion which is 
intensified by the ability of the god to divine the story of the mortal 
husband and to perform miracles of theft without breaking seals. 
A satisfactory conclusion is effected by the god’s intervention in 
propria persona. The Menaechmi, with the twin brothers of iden- 
tical appearance, is similar only in this point; for neither brother 
suspects the presence of the other, while Jupiter is aware of the 
doings of Amphitruo, and the Menaechmus of Epidamnus has both 
wife and mistress, both of whom he leaves at the close of the play, 
while Amphitruo has only a wife, with whom he becomes reconciled. 

The third of these special plays is the Captivi, which has no love- 
story at all, but is a comedy of war-captivity and ransom, compli- 
cated by the exchange of characters by a free youth and his devoted 
slave, who had fallen together into the hands of the foe. The fourth 
is the Stichus, where two young wives remain faithful to their long 
absent husbands, despite their father’s urgent pleadings that they 
remarry. There is also the comedy of the loves of two slaves for 
their fellow-slave-woman ; but the plot is extremely slight, and per- 
haps centers more about the persistent failure of the parasitus to 
secure even a suggestion of an invitation to a dinner. 

The Trinummus distinguishes itself by being a play of reasonably 


4A detailed consideration is to be found in G. Michaut, Histoire de la 
comédie romaine, Vol. II, pp. 98-159. 
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polite circles, as it contains no disreputable characters, except the 
brother of the heroine; but his profligacy is brought in only as the 
explanation of his inability to dower his sister properly when a very 
suitable proposal for her hand is made. The play resolves itself 
into a study in the problem of dower: the attitude of the lover, that 
of the lover’s father, that of the girl’s brother, that of the girl’s 
father’s friend, and finally that of the girl’s father himself, who 
returns from abroad just in time to set matters aright. The Aulu- 
laria also has a problem of dower, but its interest centers about the 
terrors of the old miser, the girl’s father, lest he lose his precious 
aula of money. 

The Rudens stands out by itself for its seaside atmosphere, with 
its fishermen and its shipwreck, the casting ashore of the girls in the 
storm and their seeking refuge in the temple from which their 
owner seeks to tear them. The recognition of the heroine’s freedom 
by her crepundia suggests, it is true, the Cistellaria; but this play 
is very different, for the heroine has been living with her lover and 
has deserted him when she hears that his father has betrothed him 
to the daughter of a friend; and the series of events which results 
in the discovery that she is really a half-sister of the other girl is 
very different from the events of the Rudens. 

The Casina also stands by itself, with the sham marriage in which 
the husky young Chalinus is substituted for the fair young Casina, 
to the confusion of the bridegroom Olympio and of Olympio’s mas- 
ter ; though it ends in one of the conventional ways, with a discovery 
of her free birth and her marriage to the youth who loves her. The 
Poenulus is distinguished by the character of the old Carthaginian 
Hanno, seeking his lost daughters, and talking Punic to the 
amusement of his audience. The Miles is a study in the character 
of the braggart soldier, who believes himself irresistible in love, and 
allows himself to be deceived at every turn, even to the losing of his 
mistress and to his being caught in an amour with one whom he 
supposed to be his neighbor’s wife. 

The Curculio is distinguished by the nocturnal visit of the youth 
to the house where the girl is living, and the enticing forth of the 
drunken ianitriz Leaena by the fumes of the wine poured on the © 
doorsill ; by the deception of the miles and the discovery that the 
miles is the girl’s brother, and the final requirement that the leno 
must refund the money paid for the girl. The Pseudolus is in certain 
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points similar to the Curculio, but centers around the leno Ballio 
and his school of courtesans, and the promise of the youth’s father 
to repay any sums which his son’s slave might secure by trickery 
that day, a promise which he felt sure he would never have to make 
good. The Mostellaria is built around the concealment of the youth 
and his friend and their mistresses in a house which is locked and 
- apparently unoccupied, under pretense of its being haunted, and 
the reputed purchase of the neighbor’s house, which leads to many 
amusing contretemps. The Epidicus is a drama of a youth with two 
young women on his hands, and a series of mistaken identities. The 
Mercator represents the youth as bringing home from his business 
voyage an attractive young slave girl, whom his father desires for 
himself, and places in the home of his own aged comrade, where that 
comrade’s wife, suddenly returning from the country, suspects her 
husband of misconduct. 

The Persa is, as has often been remarked, a play without a single 
respectable character: a play in which a slave purchases and sets 
free his mistress, ‘‘borrowing’’ some of his absent master’s money 
for the purpose until he replaces it by selling to the leno the 
daughter of a parasitus as a foreign war-captive of unguaranteed 
slave-status, who is then reclaimed as free, while the leno apparently. 
must bear the loss without possibility of redress. The Trucwlentus 
is a drama of a free meretrix with three lovers whom she strives 
more or less successfully to keep entangled in her toils. The Bac- 
chides is a play of the wiles of two sisters, meretrices, who by a mis- 
taken identity cause their lovers to quarrel with each other, and 
then finally entice their lovers’ fathers into rivalry with their sons. 
Finally, the Asinaria shows a dissolute father with a rich wife, 
helping his son to cheat his wife and to secure his mistress in return 
for a first share in her favors, in which he is thwarted by his wife’s 
appearance on the scene. 

In these plays we certainly find as great diversity of plot as in an 
equal number of plays or novels of the present time, analyzed in the 
same way, if allowance be made for the conditions of society and of 
scenic production. Both of these factors restricted choice and the 
treatment of the themes; but the infrequency of production of the 
plays made certain kinds of similarities less objectionable to audi- 
ences. Further, the rapidity of the spoken dialogue is commonly 
forgotten by us moderns, who spread the reading of a Plautine play 
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over days or weeks, while the ancient audience heard the complete 
play in two hours or less. When we read a whole play at a sitting, 
we do not feel the dragging of the movement nor the monotony of 
certain portions nor the use of similar devices; we get a keen im- 
pression of a witty dialogue, abounding in unexpected turns, which 
we enjoy quite in proportion to our ability to understand it quickly. 
Latin becomes then a truly living language, with natural turns of 
expression, and the apparatus for conveying all the ordinary ideas 
and thoughts of normal life of any time of the world’s history. 
Plautus’s plays are, therefore, deserving of much more attention 
from readers of Latin than they normally receive ; and if they suffer 
from a reputation for similarity to one another, as I think they do, 
they suffer this wrongly. 

Terence normally has two love-stories in every play; in the 
Hecyra, where alone this is lacking, the young man has two love- 
affairs, one with his wife, whom he had wronged before marriage 
without knowledge of her identity, and the other with a meretriz, 
who at the end is quite willing to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween him and his wife. This, then, is a combination of our Types 
I and V, with the same adulescentes in both. The Andria has loves 
of Types V and VI; the Eunuchus, of Types II and V (nearly) ; the 
Heauton Timorumenos, of Types IV and I, in the latter of which 
the youth abandons the meretriz for an thonest marriage to a girl 
not previously mentioned. The Phormio has Types I and VI, the 
marriage taking place before the beginning of the play; the Adel- 
phoe has Types I and V. 

But these stories may be classified, or rather described, by some 
central theme. The Andria shows the youth consenting to an unde- 
sired marriage because he does not expect it to be acceptable to his 
future father-in-law when certain facts become known. The Heau- 
ton Timorumenos shows the stern father repenting his sternness 
toward his son, which has driven that son away from home, and 
finally for this reason consenting to all manner of extravagance 
and irregularity. The Eunuchus shows a young lover disguised as 
a slave-eunuc’\, that he may gain access to his love. The Phormio 
presents a marriage based. on a fraudulent application of the 
nearest-of-kin law, which turns out to be a true application. The 
Hecyra gives a separation between a newly married couple, for 
which the mother-in-law is wrongly blamed. The Adelphoe shows 
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the outcome of strictness and of laissez-faire in the education of 
youth. The differences are truly impressive. 

In the plays of Menander of which we have sufficient portions 
for the restoration of the plots, mainly through the happy discovery 
of papyrus copies in recent years, we find that in all cases the 
young woman is the mistress or the victim of the young man who 
later marries her. The Epitrepontes gives a situation much like 
that of Terence’s Hecyra. The Samia presents the amour of a 
youth and a free girl, with their marriage after the facts about their 
baby have become known to the youth’s adoptive father; the adop- 
tive father himself has a housekeeper-mistress of supposedly foreign 
origin, who probably is found to be of Attic descent and therefore 
eligible to the position of legal wife. The Epicetromene is the story 
of a poor girl, the mistress of a miles, who became jealous at seeing 
the advances of another youth who turns out to be her brother ; and 
the miles marries her when her parentage is established. The Hero 
is the story of a foundling girl, who with her brother is working as 
a slave to pay off certain debts; she has been wronged by a youth 
of good birth and is sought in marriage by a fellow-slave, willing 
to overlook the matter, but when she and her brother are found to 
be the children of the master for whom they are working, a legal 
marriage with her free lover is in prospect. The Georgos, though 
somewhat more fragmentary, gives us a poor girl who has been 
wronged, but is later regularly betrothed to the young man. 

In all three authors, it should be insisted, the variety is essen- 
tially in the treatment of the theme rather than in the theme itself; 
and yet the themes or plots have their own essential differences. In 
these plots, Plautus shows greater variety than either Terence or 
Menander: we speak of necessity on the basis of plays extant entire 
or in sufficient amount for the formation of a judgment. The two 
Roman dramatists were drawing from a large stock of Greek plays, 
and the greater variety in the Plautine plays may indicate that 
Plautus showed better judgment in the selection of his sources, than 
did the more polished, but less lively Terence. 

In championing the reading of Plautus, of Terence and of Menan- 
der, perhaps one should speak of the moral tendencies or otherwise 
of the plays.> Fairly rough and unrestrained they may be, but they 
represent at least the best morality of their time. 


5 Cf. Lamarre, Histoire de la littérature latine, Vol. II, pp. 473-488. 
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THE WEST SAXON GENEALOGY IN GAIMAR 


By ALEXANDER BELL 
Peterborough, England 


It is well known that Gaimar’s ‘‘Estoire des Engleis’’ begins 
with a ‘‘prologue’’ which is in reality a link connecting his verse 
translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which is lost, 'with his render- 
ing of the A.S. Chronicle, which is extant.1 The interpolation by 
the author of the Haveloc episode at some period after he had 
commenced his work on the chronicle has tended to make the 
opening of the ‘‘Estoire’’ proper, at v. 819, seem abrupt and to 
obscure somewhat the fact that he is engaged in harmonizing the 
later entries — to the death of Arthur — of his old, and the earlier 
entries — from the foundation of Wessex — of his new source. 

The A.S. Chr. s. a. 495 —the first annal translated by Gaimar, 
represented by vv. 819-26 in the Rolls edition — has no reference 
to the ancestry of Cerdic, but there is in the ‘‘ Estoire’’ a passage— 
represented by vv. 831-54 of the same edition — containing his 
genealogy and also a brief account of the origin of the common 
name of the invaders in memory of their ancestral home. As this 
passage is found only in one of the later MSS — Royal 13.A.XXI— 
and is moreover very corrupt, its authenticity has been suspect. 
In order to facilitate its discussion I reproduce in a critical text — 
based on the oldest MS (Durham, C.iv.27) but omitting merely 
orthographic variants — so much of vv. 819-54 as is common to the 
four MSS and transcribe the remainder from the Royal MS. 


819 Dune ot des la nativited Arivad a Cert[ic]esore — 
Bien pres de cine cenz anz [Co est] un muneel qui 
passed, pert uncore — 
N’en ot que sul cine anza 825 La arivad il e sun fiz, 
dire. Engleis l’apelerent Kenriz. 
L’altre Certiz od sun na- Hors e Henges fud lur an- - 
vire cestre. 


1‘*The ‘Prologue’ to Gaimar,’’ Modern Language Review, XV, p. 170. 
For convenience of reference I reprint, without variants, the text there 
established as Appendix I. 
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Si cum cunte la veire geste, De lur linage furent nez 
Il fud fiz Elesine le reis, Cels ki furent apelez 
830 Icest Certiz, si fud Engleis. 845 Le Westsexiens e le Suth- 
* * * * * sexiens 
832 E Elessine fu fiz Elese Eles Estsexiens e le Midel- 
E Elese fu fiz Esling sexiens 
Esling fiz Eslage fiz Wising Mes pur co ke Henges e 
835 Fiz Gewis fiz Wigening Hors 
Fiz Wilte frere a Winsing E Certiz ki apres lur morz 
Fiz Fretewine fiz Freoda- Ki vindrent en la terre 
garing 850 E tant sovent i firent guere 
Fiz Freodegar fiz Brending Furent de cest real linage 
Fiz Brand fiz Beldeging Cels e lur barnage 
840 Fiz Beldeg nez Winhing Enez del pais ki Ange ad 
Beldeg fu del linage Wod- nun 
nez 854 Engleis tuz les apela hom 
De ki linage Hors e Henges 
furent nez 


821. R. niert ke cine. 823-4 only in R. 825, la, only in R. 827 
H. furent 829. D. Alesine; L. a Selinc; H. Alsinc; R. Elessine. 
830. R. ert. 


Since vv. 819-26 represent the entry s.a. 495 and since, though 
apparently required by the context, there is otherwise no reference 
to the landing-place, we are enabled to assume that vv. 823-4 derive 
from the author and, if we could be sure that the second of the 
two lines originates in a confusion of ‘‘Certices ora’’ with ‘‘Cear- 
dices beorg’’ in Hampshire,? we should have further confirmation 
of their authenticity. 

It is clear from the statement in the ‘‘Prologue’’— Des Humbre 
desqu’en Cateneis Duned lur [se. Certiz and his Saxons] ot Modred 
li reis Si unt saisid e tut purpris La terre que ja tint Hengis (vv. 
11-14)— that there is confusion in the ‘‘Estoire’’ between the 
Cerdiec of history and the Cheldric of Geoffrey, but, in the absence 
of Gaimar’s version of the Historia Regum Britanniae, the extent 
of the confusion is uncertain. If we take literally the statements 

2 Cf. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, Vol. II, p. 14, 8. a. 534; 


and, for Gaimar’s connection with this country, Notes and Queries, 128, VIII, 
p- 104: ‘‘Gaimar’s Patron: ‘Raul le fiz Gilebert’.’’ 
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of Geoffrey of Monmouth, then there were two Cheldrics concerned 
in the Saxon invasions; one who arrives in time to relieve York 
(IX,i) and is afterwards killed in Kent (IX,v); another who is 
sent by Modred to bring fresh troops (XI,i) and is slain in the 
final overthrow of the traitor (XI,ii). It is possible that the 
former is identical with the Cerdic* who comes over with the sons 
of Hengest (VI,xiii)— one of their names varies in the two sec- 
tions — and from this passage the confusion of name in Gaimar 
may derive. How far our author succeeded in distinguishing them 
cannot be decided with certainty, though v. 822 indicates opposi- 
tion of an earlier and a later ‘‘Certiz.’’ On the other hand the 
‘*Certiz’’ of the ‘‘Prologue’’ (v. 10) seems to embody character- 
istics of both Cheldrics; vv. 11-14 undoubtedly refer to Cheldric II, 
but vv. 19-20 as undoubtedly to the period of Cheldric I, to which 
vv. 9-10 probably also refer. From the passages cited, and from 
a subsequent reference,‘ it is clear that Gaimar identifies the his- 
torical Cerdie with Geoffrey’s Cheldric II, but his assertion of the 
former’s kinship with Hengest seems to derive in part from his 
reading of Geoffrey of Monmouth (VI,xiii). His predecessor no- 
where vouchsafes any information about the parentage of either 
of his Cheldries, but it is a not unnatural inference, from the con- 
text in which Cerdic is mentioned,’ that he is of Hengest’s kin, 
hence Gaimar’s statements in the ‘‘Prologue’’ (vv. 16, 27) and 
also in v. 827, which, having full MSS support, is undoubtedly 
authentic. 

As far as can be determined from Gaimar’s usage elsewhere, he 
intends ‘‘la veire geste’’ (828) to indicate a written source, and 
it becomes pertinent to inquire whether that source is Geoffrey 
or the A.S. Chronicle. If, as is natural in view of the above 
parallel, we construe vv. 827-8 together, then the former must be 
meant ; but if, in view of the introductory character of v, 828 and 
of the parenthetic position of ‘‘icest Certiz’’ (830) avoiding con- 
fusion with ‘‘ancestre’’ (828), we construe vv. 828-30 together — 
as is done in the text—then the latter is intended. We know 
that he used a copy of the northern recension of the A. S. Chron- 


3 Not in Wace or Layamon. 

4Vv. 4319-24. 

5G. M. (Evans’ translation) VI, xiii: ‘‘Let us invite also hither my son 
Octa with his brother Ebissa.’’— Envoys accordingly were sent, and Octa, 
Ebissa, and Cerdic came. 
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icle,® which does not contain the genealogy of Cerdic, but, as we 
gather from a subsequent allusion (vv. 2316-40), the MS actually 
used by him contained lists of a genealogical nature ; consequently 
their absence from the extant MSS of the northern class (D. E.) 
cannot be urged against the interpretation of v. 828 adopted, nor 
is it necessary to suppose recourse to a MS of another family to 
account for the presence of the genealogy in Gaimar. 

The name of Cerdic’s father does not appear to be recorded 
except in the lists of his ancestors, so that, as v. 829 is common to 
all the MSS of the ‘‘Estoire,’’ it is from such a list that the name 
Elesine is ultimately derived by Gaimar. It is to be noted, however, 
that nowhere else does he render an English formula of the type 
Cerdic was. Elesing by an expression of the form Certiz fud fiz 
Elesing, though his treatment of the patronymic varies from its 
retention as a quasi-surname, e. g. ‘‘Kenegilsing fud sun surnun’’ 
1305; ‘‘Dune regnad li reis Elvered, Edelwulfing ert apeled’’ 
3023-4; to a periphrasis with linage, e. g. ‘‘Edelfrid fud del linage 
Ida’’ 1009 ; ‘‘Li reis Gudred ert del linage Al rei Quintelm’’ 1361-2. 
As Gaimar is here only beginning his translation of the A.S. 
Chr., it might be supposed that he was not yet fully decided what 
value to attach to the suffix -ing; but the fact that, on the next 
occasion on which he meets with such a form, viz. s.a. 547, he 
renders it correctly,’ suggests that he was, perhaps, not responsible 
for the mistake in v. 829, but found it in the list before him. 
Whichever be the true explanation, it is of much greater import- 
ance for our purpose to note that the same misunderstanding, and 
the construction based on it, runs through vv. 832-40 and gives 
the clue to their arrangement, thus making it increasingly prob- 
able that these lines are derived from the same source as v. 829 and 
that they are due to Gaimar himself. 

We have now to consider in detail the rimed version of Cerdic’s 
genealogy contained in vv. 832-40. In view of the subsequent 
confusion of a and e in the English names, e. g. Freodegar —Fre- 
odagaring, it is impossible to decide whether the author of the 
passage wrote Elesa or Elese in v. 832 and to know whether the 
absence of a line riming with it is accidental or intentional. If 
6 Cf. Plummer, Vol. IT, p. lix. 


7V. 937: Ida fud fiz Cobbe = Ida wes Eopping. The form of the name is 
probably a mistake in Gaimar’s MS of the A.8. Chr. 
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we accept v. 832 as it stands then Elese was stressed by the author 
on the penultimate and required a feminine rime, and he may well 
have given up the attempt to find one. On the other hand v. 833 
rather suggests that he stressed the name on the final syllable — 
here the fourth in the line —and this would fit in v. 832 if we 
omit the copula, which is not altogether necessary syntactically. 
In any case, there is no break in sense or in construction between 
v. 832 and v. 833, so that, if a line has been omitted, it must have 
preceded v. 832 and, as there is no very apparent gap in sense 
between v. 832 and v. 830, it cannot have contained anything essen- 
tial. The remainder, as is evident upon closer examination, derives 
ultimately from a list similar to, but not identical with, that 
preserved in the prologue of MS A of the A.S. Chr., and each 
member of the formulae has been treated as a separate name, thus 
doubling the number of generations between Cerdic and Woden. 

Nevertheless, the restoration of the word fiz, in accordance with 
this clue, in the lines from which it has been omitted by the copyist, 
is not sufficient to remove all the corruption which the A.S. gene- 
alogy has undergone. Accordingly it will be our next task to 
account, as far as possible, for the changes as they occur, though 
we shall not be able, in many cases, to apportion the responsibility 
for them with certainty: 


834. A.S. Esla Gewising. The reading in the text is due to faulty division 
in the original, and this may have helped to confirm a translator, uncertain of 
the value of the patronymic, in his treatment of each member of the formule 
as a separate name. 

836-7. A. 8. Wig Freawining Freawin Freodegaring. There does not ap- 
pear to be any variant of the name Freawin, having a dental in the first syllable, 
which could account for Fretewine (837); nor does there seem to be any 
variation of relationship which would explain 836. The latter is principally 
due, I think, to the copyist misreading the author’s fiz Freawining as fiz F’re 
a wining, expanding the contraction and then omitting fiz as in contradiction 
to frere; it is probable that the s is due to the influence of Wising (834) and 
the t in Fretewine to that of Wilte immediately above. 

838. A. 8. Freodegar Branding. In view of the alternation of a and e in 
the English names of this passage, to which reference has already been made, 
it is most likely that Brending owes its e to the same cause. 

840. A.S. Baldeg Wodning. With this line should be considered the form 
Wodnez (841). The author wrote, almost certainly, Wodnes,8 which is, I think, 


8In support of the form with s we may note that the rime s: z(=ts) 
occurs in vv. 847-8 and also that it is not infrequent in Gaimar’s ‘‘ Estoire,’’ 
@. g. -e8: -ez 2577-8; -is: -iz 977-8. 
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a back-formation from Wodnesdag, derived from Hengest’s account of his 
religion as related, inter alia, in Geoffrey of Monmouth (VI, x). In spite of 
its present dissimilarity, I believe that the Winhing of our text is nothing but 
a corruption of Wodning, which is what the author wrote. If the upright 
stroke of the d were somewhat separated from the former part of the letter 
and too closely attached to the following n, it would be liable to be misread 
as h; and a badly-formed o followed by the remains of such a d would appear 
not unlike in; especially would this be the case for a scribe, unfamiliar with 
the English names, who had just copied so many beginning with Wi. It is in 
some such way as this that I suggest the corruption took place, and it is 
rendered more probable by the evident influence of one line on another in the 
whole of this passage. Then, either at this or at an earlier stage in the MS 
tradition,® a copyist, perceiving, as he thought, a discrepancy between Wodning 
(840) and Wodnez (841), wrote above the former the syllable nez, meaning 
to read Wodnezing, but actually leaving it uncertain whether nez was to be 
inserted into the word or to precede it. A later scribe decided in favor of the 
latter alternative and omitted fiz in order to avoid the contradiction with nez 
(understood as natus). Hence I should read in a critical text: Beldeg fiz 
Wodning. 


So far we have been dealing with divergences from the usually 
accepted genealogy which have been due to scribal corruption, but 
in vv. 835-6 we meet with one which cannot be ascribed entirely 
to that cause, and which has an important bearing on the authen- 
ticity of this passage. At the place in the A.S. genealogy cor- 
responding to these two lines we read: Gewis Wiging Wig Frea- 
wining ; but, as it seems impossible to derive Wilte (836) from the 
A.S. Wig, we must conclude that the ultimate source is a different 
entry in the list. That there was a variation in the MS tradition 
at this point is shown by the version of the genealogy given in 
the ‘‘Libellus de primo Saxonum adventu’’?° which reads: Voden 
genuit Beldeig qui genuit Brond qui genuit Freothegarum qui 
genuit Freawynum qui genuit Vittam qui genuit Gewisse qui genuit 
Eslam qui genuit Elesam qui genuit Cerdic. I suggest that Wilte 
(836) is a corruption of the author’s Witte, deriving in its turn 
ultimately from the A.S. text which lies behind the Latin.” 
Whether Wigening (835) is due to the careless repetition of im in 
Wiging or whether the ge is intrusive and the 7 a corruption of 


® Presumably the one responsible for the change of Wodnes to Wodnez, a 
change due, I think, rather to the presence of nez in v. 842 than to an objec- 
tion to the rime s:z. 

10 Simeon of Durham (Rolls edition) Vol. II, pp. 365 ff. 

11In further support of this we may note the agreement of Freodegar and 
Freothegarum, which is also the form in Florence of Worcester. 
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tt is uncertain, but it is noteworthy that the ge is found exactly 
the same number of letters from the beginning of the line as the 
ge in Eslage and so almost immediately below it. 

Though the name Witta only figures exceptionally — here and 
in the ‘‘Libellus’’ (cf. ante)— among the ancestors of the West 
Saxon kings, it is of frequent occurrence in the accounts of the 
Kentish settlement as that of a forefather of Hengest and Horsa. 
There is, however, some confusion among the different authorities 
about his exact relationship to them ;* and it is perhaps not with- 
out interest that there is a similar difference of opinion with regard 
to Hengest’s son and grandson.'* If we assume that the author of 
vv. 832-40 had before him a list of Hengest’s ancestors similar to 
that preserved in MS E of the A.S. Chr. (s.a. 449) but cor- 
responding in actual order to Ethelweard’s genealogy, i.e. making 
Witta great-grandfather not grandfather to Hengest, and if, as we 
are reasonably entitled to do, we further assume that he treated 
the English patronymics in the Kentish and West Saxon lists in 
the same manner, then both Cerdic and Hengest were descended 
from one Witta who was himself a descendant of Woden. As in 
the one case a full pedigree from Woden to Witta is given, it would 
be easy for our author to suppose that in the Kentish list the 
formula Witta Wodning was used in the general, not the particular, 
sense. Further, if we accept Nennius’ account of Hengest’s family 
— Octa his son, as also in Geoffrey of Monmouth — Cerdic is only 
one generation removed from them; if we accept the alternative 
descent — Octa his grandson —then Cerdic belongs to the same 
generation.1* In either case they are sufficiently contemporary to 
justify a medieval author in identifying the Cerdic of history with 
the Cerdic of Geoffrey (VI, xiii) ; in treating Cerdic as an imme- 
diate successor of Hengest; and in claiming Hengest and Horsa 
as ‘‘ancestors’’ of Cerdic. 

All this, we have seen, Gaimar has done in what is undoubtedly 
his own work, arriving at this result by conclusions drawn from 
the information afforded by several authorities. That a later 
scribe should have gone to the trouble of adding these lines to 


12 The facts are conveniently tabulated in Aurner, N. 8., Hengest, a study 
in Early English Hero Legend. 

13 Cf. Chadwick, H. M., The Origin of the English Nation, p. 44. 

14 Cf. Genealogical table in Appendix II. 
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prove Gaimar’s assertions is unlikely; that he should have had 
access to the same authorities and reached the same erroneous 
conclusions as a result of the same series of mistakes is improb- 
able. That Gaimar’s assertions are novel and in need of support 
is undeniable ; that vv. 832-40 read like an attempt to supply such 
support is clear; and that Gaimar has offered equally plausible 
solutions of self-created difficulties and would not be afraid to 
sacrifice metre in order to bring in the Anglo-Saxon names is 
indubitable. Our study of vv. 819-30 showed us that there were 
a priori grounds for assuming Gaimar’s authorship of vv. 832-40; 
our study of those lines in detail has not invalidated that con- 
clusion but rather has confirmed it. We may therefore hold 
Gaimar responsible for the introduction of the genealogy even 
though, as may be the case, it was an afterthought. 

The next two lines (841-2) form the transition from the gene- 
alogy just discussed to the account of the origin of the common 
name of the invaders which awaits our consideration. Both lines 
of the couplet are metrically incorrect, but the second has suffered 
much at the hand of the copyist. Gross’® suggested that linage 
(842) was intrusive from the following line, compared vv. 827 and 
842, pointing out that in the former the latest of the four MSS 
(Heralds’ College) corrected fud to furent, and proposed the 
reading: De ki Hors e Henges fu nez; with which I am in sub- 
stantial agreement, the more so as elsewhere a similar construction 
in the ‘‘Estoire’’ is supported by the metre, though only recorded 
in one MS, viz. v. 2842. As it stands, v. 841 is also hypermetric, 
but though v. 1009 — Edelfrid fud del linage Ida — affords some 
justification for leaving it unchanged, the two lines are not quite 
parallel in rhythm. I am inclined, therefore, to favor a correction 
to: Cil [sec. Wodning] fud del linage Wodnes. This would give a 
line which is metrically correct, being in this respect parallel in 
structure to v. 1306 — Il fud del linage al barun; and would attach 
to Wodning, or rather to its termination, the general meaning of 
descendant — also found: in Gaimar (cf. ante)— which is one of 
the factors underlying the association of Cerdic and Hengest in 
this passage. 

We have seen that Gaimar undoubtedly assumes a close connec- 


15 Geffrei Gaimar, die Komposition seiner Reimchronik, p. 6. 
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tion between them and it will be convenient at this point briefly 
to consider the various items of information which may have 
contributed to his adoption of that belief. They are :— 

(1) The Cerdic-Cheldric confusion, to which reference has been 
made, has arisen from his use of Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
A.S. Chronicle. The evidence at our disposal is insufficient to 
determine whether it is accidental or intentional, but its effect is 
to make Cerdic almost contemporary with Hengest. 

(II) From the A.S. Chronicle, not from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
he would learn of Hengest’s, and probably of Cerdic’s, descent 
from Woden. This would pave the way for his conception of them 
as members of the same royal family. 

(III) There is another genealogy of Hengest, distinct from that 
recorded in the A.S. Chronicle, which traces his descent from 
Wegdeg, son of Woden, and is probably the ultimate source of 
William of Malmesbury’s statement: Illud tantum non immerito 
notandum quod cum Wodenio fuerint tres filii, Weldegius, Wilthe- 
gius, Beldegius; de primo, reges Cantuaritarum .. . originem 
traxerint.1° This tradition would strengthen a belief in the family 
connection of Cerdic and Hengest, but it cannot be shown that 
Gaimar was acquainted with it. 

(IV) The A.S. Chronicle (s. a. 449) in its account of the origin 
of the English says: Of Eald Seaxum coman East Seaxa and Sup 
Sexa and West Sexa. The Vatican MS of Nennius in recording 
Vortigern’s forced gift to Hengest after the massacre of Amesbury 
says: Ipse [se. Vortigern] solus captus et catenatus est et tres 
provincias East Seaxan, Suder Seaxan, Middel Seaxan .... illis 
tribuit. This parallel would suggest that the settlers there and in 
Kent were of the same race. 

(V) In the same anna] the A.S. Chronicle further says: Of 
Jotum comon Cantwara and Wihtwara . . . and pet cyn on West 
Sexum pe man nu git het Jutna cynn. This would probably be of 
additional importance as a contributory cause of confusion in view 
of Gaimar’s connection with Hampshire. 

In the absence of the earlier part of his work it is, of course, 
impossible to know how far he had deviated from Geoffrey’s nar- 


P 16 William of Malmesbury (Rolls edition): De gestis regum Anglorum, I, 
44, 
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rative of the arrival of the English, but it is clear that there were, 
in a not too critical age, plausible grounds for his association of 
Cerdic and Hengest and equally so for the statement in vv. 841-2, 
which almost supposes a previous quotation of Hengest’s descent 
and implies some sort of connection between the two families. 
Further, assuming that Gaimar had reached such a conclusion, at 
variance with the general opinion of his time, the matter would be 
clinched by comparison of the two Witta-Woden genealogies, and 
the desire to convince others would account for the introduction 
by him of this ‘‘proof’’ into the ‘‘Estoire des Engleis.’’ 

Now it is, to say the least, noteworthy that vv. 843-6, though 
on other grounds the most suspect in the passage under discussion, 
correspond to such a conflation of the A.S. Chronicle and Nen- 
nius as suggested above. The four lines must be considered as a 
whole, and though, in view of the manifest corruption throughout 
this portion of the text, the first couplet is not itself metrically 
exceptional, the second appears irreducible to regular octosyllabics 
and to be at variance with Gaimar’s metrical treatment of names 
of this type. Nevertheless the fourfold enumeration (vv. 845-6) 
is quite in Gaimar’s manner,'’ and the metrical objection to his 
authorship is not insuperable. Though the termination -ien in 
such names is treated throughout the ‘‘Estoire’’ as a dissyllable, 
e.g. ‘‘Westsexien en firent sire’’ (1540) ; ‘‘E de Sudsexiens mult 
prist’’ (1707) ; yet he did not scruple to alter them in order to 
satisfy the exigencies of rime, e.g. ‘‘Recut le regne Westsexin”’ 
(:eusin 1712); ‘‘Gudred maintint ses Westsexeis’’ (:reis 1766), 
or, an even stranger substitution, ‘‘Cil ert reis de Sudsexeiol”’ 
( :fillol 1374). In addition he uses these names without the article, 
e.g. ‘‘Westsexiens si ben le firent’’ (2476) ; the omission of which 
in vv. 845-6 would at once reduce that couplet to the same standard 
of metrical accuracy as prevails in the rest of the passage. Con- 
sequently, if we could prove that Gaimar made use of the A.S. 
Chronicle entry s.a. 449 and of Nennius, we should have strong 
presumptive evidence in favor of his authorship of vv. 843-6. 

That Gaimar used the A.S. Chronicle is, of course, certain, but 
that he actually availed himself of the information in this par- 
ticular annal remains doubtful, for his knowledge of Hengest’s 


17 Cf. Modern Language Review, loc. cit. 
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descent from Woden is not necessarily derived from this source. 
There is, however, another passage in his ‘‘ Estoire’’ which makes 
it distinctly possible that he had made use of the entry s. a. 449. 

In vv. 2023-30 he gives an account, quite unhistorical, of a battle 
at Portsmouth — an abortive sea-raid — which has given rise to 
some difficulty..* The starting-point of his radical misapprehen- 
sion is the entry in the A.S. Chronicle s.a. 779: Her Eald 
Seaxne and Francan gefuhton; and the former name is undoubt- 
edly rendered by his expression: 1l’assemblaille Qui de Seisuine 
esteit venue (2024-5). Though Gross and I differed in our reading 
of v. 2024 and consequently in some details of interpretation, we 
were both in agreement that l’assemblaille referred to the attack- 
ing party. Further study now makes me doubtful of the validity 
of this interpretation, for we had both neglected to inquire why 
Gaimar gives this particular rendering of Eald Searne. Since he 
does scruple elsewhere to keep the English names of his source, 
e.g. Lidwiccias > Lidwiche (3491), the fact that he does not do 
so here suggests that the name conveyed some special meaning to 
him. As Eald Seaxne is found only twice in the A.S. Chronicle 
known to Gaimar, viz. s. a. 449 and s. a. 779 *® and, as Gaimar uses 
cil de Seisuine (v. 25) with reference to the followers of Cerdic 
and cil de Seisune (v. 3012) quite definitely for the West Saxons, 
I am inclined to think that he regarded the Eald Seaxrne of this 
entry as West Saxons and consequently took the Franks to be the 
aggressors. This would account for the similarity of periphrasis 
and also, by recalling the landings of the English, in particular 
that of Cerdic (vv. 819 ff.)— in Gaimar’s view a close connection 
of Hengest (s. a. 449)— for his choice of Hampshire rather than 
Kent for the scene of the supposed raid. If this view be accepted, 
it will follow that Gaimar used the A.S. Chronicle entry s. a. 449. 

The only evidence to be found in the ‘‘Estoire des Engleis’’ of 
Gaimar’s knowledge of Nennius is very slight and is derived from 
a passage (vv. 2509-12) in which the MSS readings diverge con- 
siderably. He is enumerating the various kinds of vessels in which 
a fresh Danish host has arrived and the ‘‘hardest reading,’’ which 
is also metrically the most correct, suggests that he wrote: [they 


18 Cf. Gross, op. cit., pp. 58 ff., and ‘‘ The fictitious battle of Portsmouth in 
Gaimar,’’ Modern Language Review, XV, 422. 

19 The few additional references in MSS of other families are all in later 
annals. 
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came] ... od lur escheis E od Cyules e od kenarz (2510-11). The 
unusual word is connected with a shipname found as cyula, ciula 
in Gildas and in Nennius but apparently nowhere else. In intro- 
ducing his Haveloc episode Gaimar refers by. name to Gildas (v. 
42), but in view of the medieval confusion of Gildas and Nennius 
it is uncertain to which of the two he is referring and whether the 
MS to which he had access contained both or only one of them. 
The most we can say is that there is a balance of probability in 
favor of his acquaintance with the Historia Britonum in view of 
his interest in the period of the settlement, and consequently, 
though we cannot positively affirm his authorship of vv. 843-6, we 
cannot deny the possible occurrence in his case of the combination 
of circumstances required to produce those lines. 

The remainder of the passage (vv. 847-54) is metrically more 
correct than the preceding lines, but in its present form it is 
grammatically incomplete. There is no predicate to ki (848), 
which is introducing an allusion to Cerdic’s succession to the 
leadership — this seems to be implied in the ‘‘prologue’’ (vv. 9 ff.) 
—and to the arrival of reinforcements, and to these vv. 849-50, 
which in the text lack an antecedent, refer.*° The next difficulty 
is v. 852, which is co-ordinate with v. 851 and should therefore 
begin with the conjunction e; this would appear to have found its 
way into the following line, as its omission from v. 853, where it is 
not necessary to the sense, would restore the metre of that line. 
The meaning appears to require in v. 852 a reference to the leaders, 
and it would not be doing too great violence to the text to suggest 
the reading: [E les reis] e [la] lur barnage. 

Unfortunately, though it is quite clear that this section is 
derived ultimately from Bede’s account of the settlement of Britain, 
the passage is not sufficiently precise to enable us to determine 
whether that is the direct source. Further the allusion in the last 
couplet is so general, and refers to a matter almost of common 
knowledge, that no great effort would be required from a later 
scribe, were he desirous of interpolating this explanation of the 
origin of the English name. Against this possibility is to be urged 
the fact that the allusions to Cerdic and Hengest presuppose the 
same view of their connection as that apparent elsewhere in this 


20The substitution of icele for la (849) corrects the metre; cf. Gross, 
op. cit., p. 6. 
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passage and also in Gaimar; that these lines are in some fashion 
a pendant to vv. 29 ff.; and that they can scarcely be separated 
from the lines which precede them, in the authenticity of which 
they consequently share. 

In my discussion of vv. 819-54 I have tended to separate the 
lines containing the West Saxon genealogy from the remainder of 
the passage, but it is clear that such division is one of convenience 
only and does not correspond to any intention of the author or to 
any difference of authorship. Therefore, unless reasons can be 
adduced for excepting certain lines, if we establish the authenticity 
of any considerable part, that of the whole will follow. The only 
section which at first sight seemed separable from the rest of the 
passage was vv. 843-6, and these lines our investigation has shown 
to be as well supported as any. As the sources used in this passage, 
in so far as we are able to control them, agree with those we know | 
to have been used by Gaimar; as this passage seeks to justify 
assertions derived from faulty combination of material, which are 
used by, and apparently peculiar to, Gaimar; and as there appear 
to be no sufficient metrical grounds for disputing his authorship, 
we must accept him as responsible for the whole of this passage 
(819-54)— not, of course, in its present corrupt state — and con- 
clude that these lines are omitted from the common ancestor of 
three of the extant MSS, and that the Royal MS, in this particular, 
represents the author more faithfully. 


APPENDIX I — THE ‘‘PROLOGUE’’ TO GAIMAR (vv. 3-36) 


3 Oid avez cum faitement 20 Li Galweien e li Cubreis. 
Costentin ot cest casement Tel guerre funt la gent estraine 
E cum Yvain refait fud reis En grant dolur entrad Bretaine. 
De Mureif e de Loeneis. E li Engleis tuz jurz creisseient 
Mes de co vait mult malement: Kar d’ultre mer suvent veneient; 
Mort sunt tuit lur meilur parent 25 Cil de Seisuine e d’Alemaine 
E li Seisne sunt espanduz S’ajustoent a lur cumpaine. 

10 Qui od Certiz erent venuz. Pur dan Hengis, lur ancessur, 
Des Humbre desqu’en Cateneis Li altre firent d’els seignur, 
Duned lur ot Modred li reis Tuz jurz si cum il cunquereient 
Si unt saisid e tut purpris 30 Des Engleis la recunuisseient, 


La terre que vont cunquerent, 
Sil apeloent Engelant. 


Este vus ci un achesun 
Par quei Bretaine perdid sun nun. 


E li nevoz Arthur regnerent 
Qui encuntre Engleis guerreierent. 


La terre que ja tint Hengis; 
15 Cele claiment en eritage 
Kar Hengis fud de lur lignage. 
Este vus ci un achesun: 35 
En grant travail entrent Bretun 
Si funt Escot e li Pecteis 
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APPENDIX Il — GENEALOGICAL TABLE ILLUSTRATIVE OF GAIMAR 
vv. 832-40 


To save space the patronymics in the descent from Woden to Witta are 
printed as such, though treated as separate names by the author. 


WODEN 
Beldeg \Wodning 
Brand Beldeging 

Freodegar Branding 
Freawin 
Witta Freawining 


WITTING 
[ Wessex } | [Kent] 
Gewis 
Genlsing Weeling 
bla Wintgil 
Esling Wihtgiising 
Elba HENGEST 
Eleling oct a Oise 


Olse OCTA 


THE HISTORY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE 


By Rospert Ray AURNER 
University of Wisconsin 


I 


It is the purpose of this study to investigate briefly certain phases 
of the structure of the English prose sentence, beginning with Cax- 
ton’s earliest English printed prefaces (1474) and continuing to 
Macaulay (about 1850). The aim is to determine within certain 
limits what were the early structural combinations at a time when 
sentences came spontaneous and unstudied from the mind, as expres- 
sions of undisciplined and unpremeditated psychological processes ; 
to determine by what successive steps the structure of the typical 
sentence ceases to follow naively the drift of the author’s thinking, 
and gradually becomes shaped by logic and by a cumulative tradi- 
tion of form; to follow the sentence into the modern stage in which 
the flow of ideas is molded according to deliberate and studied pat- 
terns of a new syntax, giving evidence of repression, revision, and 
control; finally, to illustrate these successive stages by graphic 
means, as simply and clearly as the complex material will permit. 

A systematic attempt to outline and classify the fundamental 
features of English sentence structure has not yet been made, 
largely, no doubt, because the variety and complexity of these 
features have made their classification difficult.1 Prose formulas, 
sentence patterns, peculiarities and intricacies of clause arrange- 
ment, when mentioned at all by investigators, have received only a 
passing comment, with little attempt at an extended examination 
of the facts, There has, indeed, been a great deal of unmethodical 


1The chief treatises on English prose are Earle’s English Prose, Minto’s 
Manual of English Prose, T. W. Hunt’s Representative English Prose and 
Prose Writers, Craik’s English Prose, Lewis’s History of the English Para- 
graph, Sherman’s Analytics of Literature, Clark’s Study of English Prose 
Writers, and Krapp’s Rise of English Literary Prose; for the field of syntax, 
Jespersen’s Progress in Language with Special Reference to English, Growth 
and Structure of tha English Language, A Modern English Grammar on His- 
torical Principles, Kellner’s Historical Outlines of English Syntax, and C. A. 
Smith’s Order of Words in Anglo-Saxon Prose. 
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comment on the esthetic features and the minor phases of the 
structure of the sentence. But very little systematic attention has 
been given, for example, to the clause and its numerous permuta- 
tions and combinations within the sentence, 


To undertake a systematic analysis of the larger elements which 
go into the making of the English sentence, it has been necessary 
to devise a method with which to break them up and to isolate them 
for separate observation. For it is obvious that any attempt to deal 
with the sentence in its entirety — except in purely impressionistic 
criticism — is met with difficulties that are practically insuperable. 
A methodical approach of the kind now to be outlined transfers the 
whole subject of prose from a treatment general, esthetic, and sub- 
jective, to a fairly precise analysis, supported by diagrams and 
figures as exact in their way as the data of a scientific experiment, 
and obtained, moreover, from a uniformly objective study of the 
literature. 

(1) Clause Diagrams: To gain an initial working knowledge of 
how and of what a sentence is composed, we must examine not only 
its main integral parts, but how those parts are manipulated, 
through the operation of the writer’s mind, into a sensible and 
intelligible unit. We must be able, without too much difficulty, to 
examine all its clauses; to know at a glance whether they are main 
or dependent, and, if dependent, whether they are relative, substan- 
tive, temporal, causal, or any other of the eleven varieties; to know 
how many of each type there are; to know what their order in each 
sentence may be; and, finally, to know what interrelations exist 
between them within the whole sentence. To accomplish this exten- 
sive program, the following symbols — which, it is hoped, avoid 
algebraic abstractness — have been found unusually serviceable: 


SV = Main Clause (i. e. Subject+ Verb) 
DEPENDENT CLAUSES: 

Rel = Relative 

Sb(s) = Substantive (used as subject) 

Sb(o) = Substantive (used as object) 

Sb(p) = Substantive (used as predicate noun) 
Sb(ap) = Substantive (used as appositive) 


T = Time 
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Cond = Condition 

M = Manner 

Cau = Cause 

Degr = Degree 

Res = Result 

Cone = Concession 

Loe = Locative (Place) 
Purp = Purpose 


(2) The Bar-Graph: In numerical results affecting the study of 
sentence structure, the average is, of course, undependable and mis- 
leading. If one sentence contains two clauses and another twelve, 
the average is seven, a figure obviously worth nothing. The valu- 
able part of the data — the actual number of clauses in each of the 
two sentences — may, however, be presented significantly in a bar- 
graph based upon the clause diagrams (above), showing the number 
of one-clause, two-clause, three-clause, and z-clause sentences occur- 
ring within a specimen of prose containing 100 sentences. This 
furnishes graphic evidence upon which to base conclusions as to 
structural weight and complexity, 

(3) Sub-Dependence: The specific relation, within the sentence, 
of one clause to another is worthy of further attention. Highly 
involved trains of clauses are by no means rare, especially in the 
older writers; even in writers of the past century astonishingly 
intricate successive subordinations may be found. To illustrate 
graphically this dependence of subordinate clauses on each other, 
overhead arrows may thus be added to the clause-diagrams: 


Vv | Vv Vv 
SV T Rel Cau Loe 


For descriptive purposes this relation is given the name of ‘‘sub- 
dependence. ”’ 

(4) Recurrent Features: Information may be similarly gathered 
concerning the author’s manipulation of prepositional phrases, 
participles, connectives (initial, internal, co-ordinate, subordinate), 
prose formulas (characteristic bits of phraseology), and diction in 
so far as it influences the reader’s idea of the structure. In the 
older prose (up to about 1700) it is likewise most instructive to 
observe the gradual disappearance of such features as the disjunc- 
tive or double subject, the false subject, faulty economy of subject, 
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archaic phraseology lending an impression of structural uncouth- 
ness, the connective-demonstrative ‘‘which,’’ the redundant (or 
supplementary) pronoun, pairing, unusual punctuation, and the 
peculiar idiom.” 


From the time that English prose first came into use as an instru- 
ment of literary expression, there have been deliberate and inten- 
tional efforts to bring the sentence to perfection. The constant 
structural improvement of the sentence is therefore definite and 
demonstrable. From the beginning, as Jespersen has pointed out, 
the tendency has been one of slow and fitful progress toward greater 
and greater clearness, regularity, ease, and pliancy.*| Every writer 
has written both good and bad sentences. The process of advance 
may be said to have been the rejection of the worst. Many a writer 
tried experiments in prose, tried to make his sentences ‘‘do things,”’ 
and, if it were possible, new things. Each succeeding proseman has 
tended to recognize the effectiveness of the best things accomplished 
by his predecessors; so that there has been a growing increment of 
what we now think of as good sentence form. Occasionally there 
has been the ‘‘throw-back,’’ some times in the form of the vast 
classical period with suspensions which only Latin inflections could 
make clear; sometimes in the reversion to out-and-out formalism, 
when naturalism of the well-organized type had been well under 
way. Sometimes, too, a later writer carried over not only all the 
good but some of the bad habits of structure; or he himself in his 
zeal for experimentation originated a number of bad forms along 
with good. Nevertheless, the general drift has been toward clear- 
ness, ease, and pliancy. 

William Caxton (c. 1422-1491) may well be chosen as the 
terminus a quo. It was not until after the invention of printing 
that Englishmen made continuous serious efforts to improve the 
form and structure of their prose. Authors felt impelled to write 
their best; no matter how bad it was, it was better than it might 


2 Space prevents the inclusion of material on this point. 

3 Scholars have accepted the improvement as axiomatic; they have taken 
little trouble to support it with evidence, or to show how it came about. 
a Jespersen, Progress in Language with Special Reference to English, p. 
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otherwise have been. In Caxton’s prefaces and epilogues we find 
the first English printed sentence. 

In this early and formless stage of composition, the longer masses 
of structure, often hardly to be identified as sentence units, are 
almost utterly without organization. Caxton fixed his mind only on 
(a) the preceding clause, and (b) the clause issuing from his pen. 
He did not even vaguely realize at what point he passed beyond 
the limits of capacity of the mind to follow continuous prose. With 
his attention fixed only on the articulation of part to preceding or 
following part, he added clause after clause. The result is that 
many of his sentences run on to exhaustion or to exasperation or 
both, and the internal relation of the parts is often awkwardly 
involved : 


And furthermore I desire and require you that of your charity ye would 
pray for the soul of the said worshipful man Geoffrey Chaucer, first trans- 
lator of this said book into English, and embellisher in making the said 
language ornate and fair, which shall endure perpetually; and therefore he 
ought eternally to be remembered, of whom the body and corpse lieth buried 
in the Abbey of Westminster beside London, to-fore the chapel of Saint 
Benedict, by whose sepulchre is written on a table hanging on a pillar his 
Epitaph, made by a Poet Laureate, whereof the copy followeth &c. — Epilogue 
to Boethius, 1478 (Alfred W. Pollard, Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, 
p. 223.) 


Which thing when Gotard had advertised of and that he bare so away the 
bread, but he wist not to whom ne whither, whereof he marvelled and so did 
all his household. — Life of St. Rocke, in the Golden Legend, No. 154. 


And afterward when I remembered myself of my simpleness and unper- 
fectness that I had in both languages, that is to wit in French and English, 
for in France was I never, and was born and learned my English in Kent, 
in the Weald, where I doubt not is spoken as broad and rude English as in 
any place of England; and have continued by the space of 30 years for the 
most part in the countries of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand. 
(Pollard, pp. 213-215.) 


In 100 sentences® (cf. ‘‘Method’’ supra, See. II) Caxton has 132 


main clauses and 394 subordinate clauses, a total of 526, and an 
average of more than five clauses to the sentence. The bar-graph 


5 Pollard, Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, pp. 213-229 and 232-235. 
Caxton’s original prefaces and epilogues were made the basis for the study of 
his structure. All the prose material from Caxton to Macaulay has been se- 
lected with a view to uniformity in character. The writings are, in all cases 
except Lyly and Sidney, essay in form. 


CAXTON 
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shows how the clauses are distributed: 31 sentences contain between 
6 and 23 clauses; 12 sentences, between 10 and 23 clauses. The 
relative frequency of the eleven kinds of subordinate clauses 
appears in the summary table (post, p. 207). Of the 394 subordi- 
nate clauses, 302 (or 76 per cent) are sub-dependent. 

Of the total of 217 prepositional phrases in 20 sentences (about 
11 to the sentence), 92 are used as adjectives, 125 as adverbs; of 
both classes together, 188 are normal, only 29 transposed in posi- 
tion.” 

In 100 sentences there are 43 participles. A prominent feature is 
the recurrent combination V-Pt (‘‘. . . women followed her weep- 
ing ...’’), found ten times. 


CLAUSE DiaGRAMS: Caxton’s Prefaces 


1. VS Rel 20. SV Sbp Cau Rel SV Rel Rel Degr 
2. VS Rel 
3. T Sbo Rel Sho SVV Rel Rel Res 21. SV Rel (sv) Rel Rel Rel 
Sbp 22. VS 
4. Cau V SV Sbo Purp V 23. VS 
5. VV Rel 24, Rel ‘ 
6. T Rel (sv) Cau Loe Cau 25. SV Sbp T Rel Rel SV T 
7. T T SVVVVV T Sbp Rel Rel T 26. SVV M Sbo Rel 


SV Rel Rel Cau Cau V Degr 27. SV Loo Rel Sb° Cond Sb° Cau 
Sbo Cond SV Loc Sbo Rel VV 28. SVV Rel M Rel Cau 


Rel 29. V 
8 SV 30. SVV Degr M 
9. VS 31. SV Rel Sho 
10. Rel M 32. Rel Sho Rel Rel SV Sbo SV Rel 
11. Cau Sbo SV Rel SV Rel SV Sbo Rel Sho Degr 
12. Rel SV Cau Rel Rel 33. Cond SVV 
13. Cau Cau Degr SV SV Degr Cau 34. SV Sho Sho 
Cau SV Rel Rel Sbo 35. SV Rel Degr Degr 
14. VS Rel Degr Rel 36. SV Rel Sho 
15. Cau M Cau Cau Degr SVV M_ 37. Rel M Sho 
V M Purp 38. Cau Loe VS Cond Cau Cond Sbp 
16. SVV Rel M SV Rel Rel (sv) Cau Cond 
17. SVV Rel Rel Cone Rel Sho 
18. SV Rel 39. Rel Sho Cond Rel M 
19. SVVV SV Degr 40. SV Sbe She Rel Rel 


6 In word length the same 100 sentences average 65.07, with extremes of 6 
and 380 words. The average sentence length today is about 22 words. 

7 By ‘‘normal position’’ is meant that position in which the phrase would 
most likely occur in normal and not consciously cultivated speech. Converse- 
ly, by ‘‘transposed position’’ is meant a position which —at least in its 
earliest history —has been consciously and voluntarily selected, with a view 
toward improving the elegance and effectiveness of the sentence. A general 
survey indicates that the decrease in clause complexity from 1474 to the present 
has been roughly paralleled by a corresponding decrease in number of phrases. 
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41. SV Sho 47. SV Sbo Rel Rel V Cond Sho 
42. SV Rel Rel Sbo Cone Sbo 

43. SV Rel Sbo 48. Rel Cond SV Cau Rel Rel Rel 
44, SV SV Rel Sbe Cau 49. SV SVV Rel M Rel Sbo Rel 
45. SV Rel Rel Sho 50. Sbo Rel Res Res 


46. SV Sbo SV T T T Shap Sho 


John Lyly (1553-1606), writing in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century, brings us with apparent abruptness to the estilo 
culto or vernacular preciosité. The genuine marks of Euphuism 
are three in number: 


I. Antithetical balance or clause parallelism (Landmann’s 
‘‘narisonie antithesis’’). 
II. An elaborate system of alliteration, both simple and trans- 
verse. 

III. An exaggerated but methodical use of illustrations and 
comparisons, usually taking the form of strange and far-fetched 
similes.® 

The very essence of Euphuism is balance, with which are com- 
bined antithesis and repetition.? Up to the time of Euphues (1579), 
prose was made up largely of loose-strung clauses. Lyly’s anti- 
thetic balance of clauses, of phrases, and of words is perhaps the 
first deliberate attempt to organize the English sentence. The fol- 
lowing examples are taken from Euphues (Arber Reprint, 1904) : 


And though women have small force to overcome men by reason, yet have 
they good fortune to undermine them by Pollicie. (p. 81) 


- . such sweete meate, such sowre sauce; such fayre wordes, such fainte 
promises: such hot love, such colde desire: such certeine hope, such sodeine 
chaunge: . . (p. 80) 


By so much the more therefore my chaunge is to be excused, by how much 
the more my choyce is excellent: and by so much the lesse I am to be con- 
demned, by how much the more Euphues is to be commended. (p. 58) 


Lyly’s elaborate, super-subtle mechanism — the intentional order- 


8 ‘‘Euphuism’’ is thought of too much of the time in terms too vague. In 
its true meaning it is not at all concerned with the general affectation in 
speech, manner, and diction of the Elizabethan age; it is not at all concerned 
with that florid and poetic style, shot through with foreign words, to which 
the name is loosely given; nor does it have anything to do with the Arcadian 
and pastoral prose by which it was superseded. 

9 Euphuistie ‘‘repetition’’ may be defined as a consistent multiplication of 
like structural forms. The grammatical structure of one clause, for example, 
is often repeated in the succeeding clause; one oratorical question calls forth 
another; one simile trails behind it a long series of similes. 
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ing of words, of clauses, in the complex or compound sentence, and 
of sentences — so much ridiculed after his career closed, is a contri- 
bution to the progress of prose, by which the prevailing formlessness 
was generally corrected. 

In 100 sentences’® Lyly has 158 main and 148 subordinate clauses 
(total 306; average, 3.06 clauses," a notable simplification from 
Caxton’s 5.26). Out of 148 subordinate, only 63 (or 42 per cent) 
are sub-dependent. For the relative frequency of the eleven varie- 
ties of subordinate clauses, see the table, p. 207. Most sentences con- 
tain between one and five clauses; the extremes are 1-17. 

For the use of phrases, participles, and connectives, see the table 
pp. 207-8. The formula S Pt V (‘‘Lucilla, seeing his pretence, 
thought... .) is so frequent as to become monotonous. 

Considered simply as pieces of structure, Lyly’s sentences are the 
smoothest, neatest, and most finished of his time. Some of them, 
indeed, rival Bacon’s in pithy compression. Their methodical and 
calculated arrangement of parts grew out of an acute sense of form. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626), in his Essays, makes the clause his 
ready and accurate instrument, perfects its structure, and, through 
the use of implication and suggestion, reduces the whole sentence 
to the utmost simplicity. Yet it is a simplicity of structure far 
more than of the idea conveyed.’* A passage from the essay Of 
Studies will illustrate : 

Crafty men contemn studies; simple men admire them; and wise men use 
them; for they teach not their own use: that is a wisdom without them, 
and won by observation. 

This, however, is his manner of 1597. In 1625, when he revised and 
amplified his essays to that form in which he wished them to be 


10 Euphues. The Anatomy of Wit, Arber Reprint, pp. 33-43. 
11 In 1600 sentences the average word length is 36.83 (Sherman). 
12 It will be seen that there are four theoretical type modes of structure: 
(a) Simplicity 
fin structure 
lin idea 
(c) Structure 
Complex Idea 
(a) Structure 
Simple Idea 
Bacon falls predominantly under (c); Caxton much of the time under 
(d); Macaulay under (a); and Johnson, Gibbon, and De Quincey in varying 
degree under (b). 


(b) Complexity 
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known to posterity, the compression and austerity largely disappear 
before a smoother and more rotund fluency: 


Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing 
of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction and the clearer evidence 
of God’s favor. Yet, even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s 
harp you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath labored more in describing the afflictions of Job than the 
felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without fears and distastes; and 
adversity is not without comforts and hopes. We see in needleworks and 
embroideries it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground. 
Judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. 
Certainly virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant when they are incensed 
or crushed; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best dis- 
cover virtue. 13 


In the first 100 sentences of his Essays'* Bacon employs 145 main, 
and 151 subordinate clauses (total 296, average 2.96) ; of the latter, 
70 (or 46 per cent) are sub-dependent, a surprisingly high propor- 
tion in view of the apparent conciseness. This effect is due to the 
fact that more than two-thirds of the 100 sentences contain not 
over three clauses.° For the use of phrases, participles, and con- 
nectives, see the table, pp. 207-8. Participles, it will be noted, have 
in the Essays practically disappeared. Connectives, scanty in the 
edition of 1597, are freely used in that of 1625. 

The punctuation of the two editions repays observation. As 
Bacon employs it, his punctuation tends to break up the sentence 
into briefer elements, to render it even more terse, austere, and dis- 
connected than it actually is, Where we would use the comma, for 
example, he frequently uses the semicolon, giving a pause which 
interrupts the continuity. Bacon closes the age of trial and error, 
and of pure experiment. With him the English sentence finds itself, 
and leaps far beyond its century. 

The Latinists, so-called because they represent the extreme to 
which classical influence carried the structure of the sentence, 
flourish from the time of Bacon to the Restoration. Men come to 


13 Macaulay, Complete Works (New York, 1900), Essay on Bacon, Vol. 
VII, pp. 493-494. It is a mistake to think of Bacon as possessed of but one 
manner of writing: in the Advancement of Learning he uses the ‘‘sump- 
tuous, satisfying and brocaded period,’’ averaging 60 words in length. 

14 Bacon’s Essays, 1625, ed. Scott, pp. 3-20. 

15 The average word length for 500 sentences is 28.00; the percentage of 
simple sentences is 19. Cf. Sherman and Gerwig. 
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relish prodigious sentences, expressing vast units of thought, and 
made up of numberless clauses.’* The natural limit beyond which 
an uninflected language may not go is transgressed, and the great 
periods break up because of their own size. As we pass to Dryden, 
the tendency is clearly toward the shorter sentence and the easier 
construction. 

John Dryden (1631-1700), perceiving the unfitness of the 
classical manner for everyday use, writes sentences which are the 
resultant of two great forces, one the urgent demand for popular 
serviceability, the other the requirement of lucid simplicity. The 
vague title of ‘‘Father of Modern English Prose’’ belongs to him, 
if to anyone, by virtue of the admirable improvement which he 
brings into the sentence, an improvement whose advance js constant 
up to the last year of his life. With him comes a new ease of flow, 
uncramped by any acknowledged model, unfettered by schematic 
formula: 


Taking then a barge, which a servant of Lisideius had provided for them, 
they made haste to shoot the bridge, and left behind them that great fall of 
waters which hindered them from hearing what they desired: after which, 
having disengaged themselves from many vessels which rode at anchor in the 
Thames, and almost blocked up the passage towards Greenwich, they ordered 
the watermen to let fall their oars more gently; and then every one favouring 
his own curiosity with a strict silence, it was not long ere they perceived the 
air to break about them like the noise of distant thunder, or of swallows in a 
chimney: those little undulations of sound, though almost vanishing before 
they reached them, yet still seeming to retain somewhat of their first horror 
which they had betwixt the fleets. (Hssay of Dramatic Poesy, 3rd sentence) 


In Dryden’s time, as in the days of Sidney and Hooker, there 
was no approved best manner. Each man who essayed to write 
wrote as he pleased, and arranged his phrases, his clauses, his sen- 
tences as seemed good in his own eyes. To this period of isolation 
and individualism, in which there was no reasonably clear, service- 
able, and straightforward sentence medium available for everyday 
use, Dryden puts an end. 


16On the top and bottom of one page of Milton’s Areopagitica (Craik, 
Vol. II, p. 465) oceur two elephantine sentences of 192 and 210 words res- 
pectively. The second sentence of his first pamphlet ‘‘Of Reformation’’ con- 
tains about 400 words. Two successive, paragraphed sentences from Lord 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion contain (1) 313 words, about 30 clauses, 
(2) 176 words, 12 clauses (Craik, Vol. II, p. 395). These exemplify the ‘‘ per- 
iods of a mile’’ which have earned the name of clause labyrinths. 
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In 100 sentences of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy’? Dryden has 
209 main and 392 subordinate clauses (total 601, average 6.01) ; 
of the latter 239 (60 per cent) are sub-dependent. For the relative 
frequency of the different types of subordinate clauses, see the 
table, p. 207. About two-thirds of the sentences contain between 
five and ten clauses; the extremes are 1-14.1° An indication of the 
use of phrases, participles, and connectives is given in the table, 
pp. 207-8. 

Passing through a thirty year period of advancing skill, during 
which his mastery became more and more perfect, Dryden produced 
in the last year of his life his greatest prose work, the Preface to 
the Fables (1700). Note the untroubled progress of these opening 
sentences : 

It is with a poet, as with a man who designs to build, and is very exact, 
as he supposes, in casting up the cost beforehand; but, generally speaking, he 
is mistaken in his account, and reckons short in the expence he first intended. 
He alters his mind as the work proceeds, and will have this or that convenience 
more, of which he had not thought when he began. So has it happened to me; 
I have built a house, where I intended but a lodge; yet with better success 
than a certain nobleman, who, beginning with a dog-kennel, never lived to 
finish the palace he had contrived. 19 


If Dryden’s first prose is befogged here and there with uncon- 
trolled expatiation and a curious inequality, his last shows a sure 
and steady control, Almost a century and a half before Macaulay, 
Dryden, his sense of structure at its perfection, can write sentences 
astonishingly like those in the Essay on Milton: 


With Ovid ended the golden age of the Roman tongue; from Chaucer the 
purity of the English tongue began. The manners of the poets were not un- 
like. 

In 100 sentences of the Preface to the Fables®® there are 172 main 
and 190 subordinate clauses (total 362, average 3.62) ; of the latter, 
83 (43 per cent) are sub-dependent. Further decrease of structural 
complexity is demonstrated by the fact that three-fourths of the 
entire number of sentences contain from two to five clauses only.” 
The table (pp. 207-8) shows conspicuously the numerical decrease in 


17 Ed. Sir Walter Seott, Works of John Dryden, London, 1808, Vol. XV, pp. 


293-314. 
18 The average word length is 60.76, the extremes 11-182. 
19 Ed. Sir Walter Scott, Works, Vol. XI, p. 205. 
20 Ibid., pp. 205-219. 
21 The average word length is 38.41, the extremes 3-141. 
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phrases, participles, and connectives. Recurrent features are like 
those in the Essay, with considerable numbers of the gerund or 
verbal noun (‘‘the form which he has given to the telling . . .’’). 

With every reservation, Dryden remains perhaps the most power- 
ful agent of literary history in reducing the sentence to reasonable 
proportions, and in freeing English prose from the schematic inver- 
sions, classical involutions, and parenthetical intricacies of earlier 
times. Breaking away from all prose-isms, he gave to his sentence 
the free and flowing character of written talk. 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) writes in a manner which is, in 
more than one respect, an extension of Dryden’s. The rejection of 
clumsily borrowed Latin relatives and inversions, against which 
Dryden first led the attack, is with Addison a rule. The ordinary 
coffee-house and club English and the English of the street are 
becoming at this time a powerful influence in reducing the long 
clause-within-clause sentence to a proportion more readable by and 
intelligible to the middle classes. The outstanding fact of the age 
of the Spectator is the growing pre-eminence of vernacular English, 
and the emphasis upon a sentence form which is English, popular, 
correct, and simple. Addison’s is a popular sentence, with the 
structure of careful talk, a refined conversational writing for the 
crowd of people who followed the adventures of Sir Roger and the 
Club: 

You would take his valet de chambre for his brother; his butler is gray- 
headed; his groom is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen; and his 
coachman has the looks of a privy-councillor. You see the goodness of the mas- 
ter even in the old house-dog; and, in a gray pad, that is kept in the stable with 
great care and tenderness out of regard to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. 22 

In 100 sentences?* Addison writes 131 main and 219 subordinate 
clauses (total 350, average 3.50); of the latter 117 (53 per cent) 
are sub-dependent, a surprisingly high complexity in view of the 
common belief in the ‘‘simplicity’’ of his prose. There is a heavy 
predominance of 2, 3, and 4 clause periods over all others; the 
extremes are 1-9.24 For the use of the phrase, the participle, con- 
nectives, and for the relative frequency of various types of sub- 


22 Essays, ed. J. R. Green, eeeieaes 1910, p. 3. 


23 Tbid., pp. 3-18. 
24 The average word length is 39. 77, the extremes 11-93. The number over 


50 words in length is surprising to one brought up in the conventional idea of 
Addison’s prose. 
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ordinate clauses, see the table pp. 207-8. Practically all the con- 
nectives would pass without comment today. There is, indeed, 
little to find fault with: the double subject, the connective-demon- 
strative which, and archaic expressions of an earlier century have 
vanished, We still find incomplete sentences, of course; we even 
in Addison, himself, run across vicious examples of the dangling 
participle and certain other inaccuracies of fundamental structure, 
surprising to one who reads the usual encomiums on the uniform 
and absolute perfection of his prose. 

In general, however, there is little in the structure of early 
Augustan prose which is in any way obsolete today. The care and 
attention which Addison devoted to matters of form is proverbial. 
To niceties of articulation within the sentence, and to the exact 
adjustment of its parts to secure lucid flow, he gives painstaking 
effort, as his manuscripts and final printing forms prove. But the 
mechanism necessary to every sentence withdraws, in his work, 
more and more behind the cloak of well-bred ease. His informality, 
among the causes of which are unquestionably the omission of the 
relative pronoun, the Addisonian termination (‘‘whom he diverts 
himself with ...’’), and certain colloquial turns of phrase, is 
apparent to all readers. The unusually large number of gerunds 
or verbal nouns adds to the natural liveliness and resiliency of his 
writing, and makes it seem active, kinetic, and verbal as with Dry- 
den’s, rather than heavy, potential, and substantive as with John- 
son’s. Addison’s success in obeying Quintilian’s serious injunc- 
tion, that ‘‘all our care must be diligently concealed, in order that 
our numbers may seem to flow from us spontaneously, and not to 
be forced or studied,’’*> is nearly perfect. He may without reserva- 
tion be accorded a ‘‘perfect style’’ in the sense that his manner of 
writing, considering what he had to say and to whom he said it, 
was so very good that no person could readily see any way to 
better it. 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), writing in an age whose mental 
level is steadily rising, is the famous exponent of a new and more 
complex structure, the three outstanding characteristics of which 
are: 


I. Formal Balance (Parallelism). 


25 Quintilian, Institutiones Oratoriae, tr. Rev. John 8. Watson, Vol. II, 
Bk. IX, Ch. IV, p. 245. 
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II. Antithesis, both simple and elaborate. 
III. Abstract, Latinized Diction. 


Together the three form the very foundation of the vast majority 
of his sentences, and have much to do with giving them their solid 
compactness and formal dignity. Johnson is a towering figure in 
the revolt of scholars against the simplicity of the plain vernacular 
with which the century had opened. The following examples will 
illustrate the Johnsonian manner: 


Judgment was wearied with the perplexity of being forced upon choice, 
where there was no motive to preference; and it was found convenient that 
some easy method of introduction should be established, which, if it wanted 
the allurement of novelty, might enjoy the security of prescription. (Rambler, 
No. 1) 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, whatever be its cause, is univer- 
sally diffused, and incessantly in action; nor is it necessary, that to exas- 
perate detestation, or excite contempt, any interest should be invaded, or any 
competition attempted; . . (Rambler, No. 20) 


In 100 sentences of the Rambler®® (1750) are 144 main and 264 
subordinate clauses (total 408, average 4.08); of the latter 142 
(53 per cent) are sub-dependent. Almost half the total number of 
sentences contain five or more clauses; the extremes are 1-9.27 For 
the relative frequency of the different kinds of subordinate clauses, 
and for the use of the phrase, the participle, and connectives, see 
the table, pp. 207-8. 

In the Lives of the Poets (1780) Johnson uses a notably simpler 
structure. Excessive balance and antithesis and even a considerable 
amount of the Latinized abstractness have disappeared. Sentences 
are much shorter: 


John Milton was by birth a gentleman, descended from the proprietors of 
Milton, near Thame, in Oxfordshire, one of whom forfeited his estate in the 
times of York and Lancaster. Which side he took I know not; his descendant 
inherited no veneration for the White Rose. His grandfather John was keeper 
of the forest of Shotover, a zealous papist, who disinherited his son, because 
he had forsaken the religion of his ancestors. His father, John, who was the 
son disinherited, had recourse for his support to the profession of a scrivener. 
(Life of Milton.) 


In 100 sentences from the Lives** there are 151 main and 165 


26 Ed. Arthur Murphy, Works of Samuel Johnson, London, 1792, Vol. IV, 
pp. 1-21. 

27 The average word length is 44.03 (Lewis). 

28 Ed. Arthur Murphy, Works, Vol. IX, pp. 84-98. 
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subordinate clauses (total 316, average 3.16) ; of the latter 76 (46 
per cent) are sub-dependent. More than four-fifths of all the 
sentences are between one and four clauses in length.?® The table 
(p. 207) shows that there has been, throughout, a general numerical 
decrease of all prose elements alike — clause, phrase, participle, 
connective — all of which has brought about a proportionate sim- 
plification in sentence structure. 

Dr. Johnson recognized the sentence as the prose unit of major 
importance. He expresses a hope that he has been successful in 
adding something to the ‘‘elegance of its construction.’’ From his 
prose all trace of double subject, connective-demonstrative which, 
inadmissible idiom, incomplete sentence, dangling participle, indeed 
of any syntactical carelessness, has disappeared. On the other hand, 
there is much evidence that he made a systematic effort to make 
sentences literary and accurate, to cultivate, in the most modern 
sense, their good construction, to compose and arrange them with a 
conscious artistry involving extensive inversion and transposition. 
To a refined and sublimated form of the movement set on foot by 
Lyly in the latter half of the sixteenth century, Johnson gave an 
enormous impetus two hundred years later. Much of his service 
lies in the fact that he gave credit to various new formulas of Eng- 
lish expression and structure, made them reputable through his 
immense prestige, and thus enriched the method of literary expres- 
sion. Hence we get sentences like these, obviously formed upon 
most conscious reflection or revision : 

That in his school, as in every thing else which he undertook, he la- 


boured with great diligence, there is no reason for doubting. (ed. A. Murphy, 
Vol. IX, p. 99.) 


Thus it appears, upon a philosophical estimate, that, supposing the mind, 
at any certain time, in an equipoise between the pleasures of this life, and the 
hopes of futurity, present objects falling more frequently into the scale would 
in time preponderate. . . (Vol. IV, p. 44.) 

The explanation for Johnson’s frequent use of ‘‘triads’’ or ‘‘triple 
tautology’’ may lie in his dominant aim to give a proper finish to 
every sentence: 


this is only to be obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and 
frequent retirement . . . (Vol. IV, p. 45) 


29 The average word length is 34.20; the extremes 5-109. 
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he ought . . . not only to practise virtue, but to applaud, 
countenance, and support it. (Vol. IV, p. 445) 
That there is something satisfying to the human mind in groups of 
three has long been known; Johnson recognized and developed the 
possibilities of balance and point latent in the device. 

Certain characteristics of the Johnsonian sentence foreshadow 
the coming of Macaulay. The rare but genuine, short, crackling 
assertions found here and there in the ives might — barring recog- 
nition of the tell-tale eighteenth century punctuation — easily pass 
for Macaulay’s abrupt dogmatism : 

Oliver was now dead; Richard was constrained to resign; the system of ex- 
temporary government, which had been held together only by force, naturally 
fell into fragments when that force was taken away; and Milton saw himselt 
and his cause in equal danger. But he had still hope of doing something. 
(Vol. IX, p. 121.) 

But original deficience cannot be supplied. The want of human interest is 
always felt. Paradise Lost is one of the books which the reader admires and 
lays down, and forgets to take up again. None ever wished it longer than it 
is. Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. (Vol. IX, p. 173.) 

Read in Macaulay’s punctuation, and we should have Macaulay’s 
sentences, As they stand, they are his advance guard. 

Assuming the position of commanding authority that was justly 
his, Johnson set a standard of prose that insured for many years 
against the intrusion of the trivial and the slipshod. In the realm 
of structure his dictatorship was, during the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century, almost absolute. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) first comes into 
prominence in 1825 with a manner of writing which may not inaptly 
be described as written oratory. Its rush, its swing, its spirited 
rapidity lead us to think more of the parliamentarian than of the 
historian. The prevailing sentence is of unprecedented brevity. 
The style coupé is in the ascendant. As Macaulay writes it, the 
sentence has four outstanding characteristics: 


I. Crisp Brevity (Style Coupé). 
II. Balance (Antithesis). 
III. Series (Parallelism). 
IV. Cumulative Repetition (Reiteration). 


Around these major characteristics the body of his prose is built. 
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No great writer ever used the full-stop with greater freedom than 
Macaulay. It is his badge of composition. It insures clear and 
transparent prose. It makes his manner extremely readable for the 
majority : 

With the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead there is no change. Plato 
is never sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. Demosthenes never comes un- 
seasonably. Dante never stays too long. No difference of political opinion 
can alienate Cicero. No heresy can excite the horror of Bossuet. 3° 

The Puritans were persecuted with cruelty worthy of the Holy Office. They 
were forced to fly from the country. They were imprisoned. They were whip- 
ped. Their ears were cut off. Their noses were slit. Their cheeks were 
branded with red-hot iron. (Essay on Hampden, Works, Vol. VII, pp. 22-23.) 

When sentences like these are grouped together, their marked 
brevity, accentuated by their unrelieved structural similarity, has 
called forth numbers of ingenious terms which hardly need repeat- 
ing here. 

Balance (Antithesis) has been adopted by Macaulay as a capital 
device for achieving oratorical emphasis, startling contrast, and 
point. By balance is meant the simple manipulation of words into 
equiponderant groups; it may occur without antithesis of thought. 
By antithesis is meant the setting up of ideas in opposition, in such 
manner as to make each answer the other; it rarely occurs without 
the mechanical balance of words. The progressive undulation thus 
set up is, like the short sentence, most effective with the ordinary 
reader: 

He was merely a man of lively parts and quick observation, a man of the 
world among men of letters, a man of letters among men of the world. Mere 
scholars were dazzled by the Ambassador and Cabinet counsellor; mere poli- 
ticians by the Essayist and Historian. But neither as a writer nor as a states- 
man can we allot to him any very high place . . . (Essay on Temple, 
Works, Vol. VII, p. 598) 

Series (Parallelism) of words, phrases, clauses, and sentences 
are used for achieving clearness, emphasis, and ascending climax. 
The very similarity of structure in the series simplifies the prob- 
lem of the reader, who, after comprehending the first member, and 
recognizing the mechanical likeness of the second, mentally sinks 
back and lets the others tumble into place after their leader: 


It is needless to relate how dexterously, how resolutely, how gloriously they 
directed the politics of England during the eventful years which followed, how 


30 Essay on Bacon in The Complete Works of Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
Univ. Edition, New York, 1900, Vol. VII, p. 359. 
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they succeeded in uniting their friends and separating their enemies, how they 
humbled the pride of Philip, how they backed the unconquerable spirit of 
Coligni, how they rescued Holland from tyranny, how they founded the mari- 
time greatness of their country, how they outwitted the artful politicians of 
Italy, and tamed the ferocious chieftains of Scotland. 

The frame once built, the writer has only to fill and refill; he con- 
serves the energies of his hearers who, already knowing the syntax 
of the coming phrase, turn their minds wholly to its thought. 
Closely related to the device of series is that of Cumulative Repeti- 
tion (Reiteration) of the same phrase slightly varied (such as 
“‘They will remember . . .’’ or ‘‘It has . . .”’ to open a dozen or so 
consecutive sentences). 

In 100 sentences of the Essay on Milton* are 123 main and 82 
subordinate clauses (total 205, average 2.05); of the latter 26 
(about 32 per cent) are sub-dependent. Of the 100 sentences, 38 
are simple (one clause) : 36 have two clauses; and only 26 have more 
than two clauses.*? For the relative frequency of the different 
kinds of subordinate clauses, and for the use of the phrase, par- 
ticiple, and connectives, see the table (pp. 207-8). A marked 
decrease will be observed. In the fundamentals of sentence struc- 
ture, and beyond the superficial differences in punctuation, Macau- 
lay and Johnson are not far apart. We recognize the same balance, 
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31 Complete Works, Vol. VI, pp. 83-89. 
32 The average word length for all the Essays is 23.05, for the History of 
England, 23.43. Cf. Sherman, Analytics of Literature. 
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the same antithesis, the same triads and pairs, and occasionally the 
same repetitive device. Macaulay does not vary much on the whole 
from the old conventions of prose architecture. By arranging the 
old thing in a new way, and by heightening the emphasis of each 
separate part, he presents his thoughts in new and telling fashion. 
It is largely owing to his effective example and to his enormous 
influence that the best journals and periodicals of our day are writ- 
ten in a manner, and founded on a structure, so clear, so direct, 


and so intelligible. 
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SUMMARY TABLE 
I (Based on 100 Sentences) 4 
& 
Main 132 | 158 | 200 136 | 145 | 209 172 | 131 | 144 151 | 123 
| Sub. 394 | 148 | 409 266 | 151 | 392 190 | 219 | 264 165 82 
Total 526 | 306 | 609 402 | 296 | 601 362 | 350 | 408 316 | 205 
Average | 5.26 | 3.06 | 6.09 4.02 | 2.96 | 6.01 3.62 | 3.50 | 4.08 3.16 | 2.05 
Rel 167 | 44 137 132 | 60 | 150 78 | 84/111 75 | 33 
Sb 83 | 25] 66 28| 28| 74 31] 31] 54 34] 17 
T 23 9| 36 14] 19; 39 17] 33] 27 11 6 
Cond 15 27/ 18 29 17] 18] 23 8 5 
M 22) 14| 36 28; 10] 12 16] 12 6 9 7 
Cau 38 2 15 12 6 19 13 12 15 7 2 
Degr 22); 8| 12 4] 2 2) 8] 38 4] 7 
Res 5 9| 48 6 | 25 5 5 | none 
Cone 2 6; 15 12 4 6 7 9 9 5 4 
Loe 8 2; 22 2 2 5 3 3 2 6 1 
Purp 9 2 4 1 | none 6 1 2 3 1 | none 
Sub. Tot. | 394 | 148 | 409 266 | 151 | 392 190 | 219 | 264 165 | 82 | 
SUB-DEPENDENCE f 
II (Based on 100 Sentences) : 
Clause 
Total 526 | 306 | 609 402 | 296 | 601 362 | 350 | 408 316 | 205 
Main 132 | 158 | 200 136 | 145 | 209 172 | 131 | 144 151 | 123 
Sub 394 | 148 | 409 266 | 151 | 392 190 | 219 | 264 165 | 82 j 
% Sub. Cls. 
Sub-Dep. | 76%| 42%| 65% 64%| 46%| 60% 43%| 53%| 53% 46%| 32% . &| 


PARTICIPLES 
III (Number in 100 Sentences) 


Pres. and 
Past 43 39 | 103 43 6 53 19 14 11 10 4 


ty 
a 
| 
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CONNECTIVES 
IV (Number in 100 Sentences) 
Initial, 17 3 5 ll 7 1 6 | none 5 1 2 
by 20’s 13 2 8 11 4 6 1 1 4 2. 4 
12 1 6 11 8 4 1 | none 3 none 2 
14 2 5 5 7 4 2 1 3 1 4 
11 3 3 8 7; 10 2 | none 2 1 4 
Total 67 | 11] 27 46| 33 | 25 12 2| 17 5 | 16 
Internal 15 | 25 16| 25 23] 11 7 5 
by 20’s 28 14] 11] 23 14 8| 13 14 8 
11{ 11{ 18 7 5| 23 13 9/ 15 12 8 
26 8] 30 19 9/ 19 11] 21 9 13 2 
17 3| 17 28] 13] 23 13 8} 12 11 4 
Total | 97 | 55|118 74| 54/113 74| 57| 60 57 | 27 
Subordi- | 70| 34| 70 39 | 74 53 | 44| 56 37| 16 
mate, by | 65 | 35 | 77 48] 63 49] 32] 50 38] 15 
20’s 68 | 18/ 66 31; 72 30] 68 31] 24 
99 | 23 | 77 58| 25) 58 17| 42 | 56 26 7 
72 | 22| 68 65 | 20| 66 30| 49 | 34 31] 21 
Total 374 | 132 | 358 239 | 138 | 333 179 | 200 | 264 163 | 83 
Co-ordi- 3 14 9 4 7 7 2 4 1 none 1 
nate by 2; 13 4 7 5 6 2 1 4 none 1 
20’s 5 8 5 2 3 5 4 6 |none~ 1 | none 
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A QUARREL OF POETS: VOLTAIRE, 
MONCRIF, AND ROY 


By Gustave L. vAN RoosBROECK 
University of Minnesota 


The greater part of the year 1734 was for Voltaire a time of 
perturbation and crisis. The upheaval in literary circles caused 
by his Temple du Goit (1733) had hardly subsided; manuscript 
copies of his sarcastic Epitre sur la Calomnie were circulated and 
stirred up again half-forgotten passions; Jean Baptiste Rousseau 
published in Holland, a letter accusing him of impiety and expos- 
ing him as the author of the dangerous Epitre ad Uranie.1 But the 
most far reaching conflict between him and the secular powers was 
brought about by the untimely appearance of the Lettres Philo- 
sophiques, which drove him into exile for decades.” 

With the complicity of the printer Jore, Voltaire had under- 
taken a secret edition of his sceptical Lettres. About the middle 
of March it was ready and hidden in a safe place. Unaware of the 
lurking danger Voltaire left Paris, and went to Montjeu, near 
Autumn (Burgundy), to be present at the wedding of his friend 
the Duke de Richelieu with Mlle de Guise, Princess of Lorraine — 
a marriage for which he himself was largely responsible, and 
which demonstrates his skill as a negotiator and a financier. He 
thus secured the money he lent to the impoverished Duke. 

In the midst of the feasts at Montjeu, he learned that a surrepti- 
tious edition of his Lettres Philosophiques had been published and 
that the civil authorities had decided to take action against him. 
A single loose leaf copy of the secret edition, printed by Jore, had 
been entrusted to the bookbinders Francois and René Josse, who, 
lured on by the certainty of making a large profit from the sale of 
"1 Voltairiana, 1747, p. 14. 

2 This important period of Voltaire’s life has been studied by G. Lanson, 
‘‘L’affaire des Lettres Philosophiques de Voltaire,’’ Revue de Paris, July 15, 
1904. See also his Introduction to the critical edition of the Lettres Phil. 
(Société des Textes Modernes) and F. Caussy, ‘‘ Voltaire et 1’affaire des Let- 
tres Philosophiques,’’ Revue Bleue, 1908. 

3 This fraudulent edition became the starting point of a complicated affair 


during which Voltaire, Jore and Thieriot accused one another of being respon- 
sible for the publication. 
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this forbidden fruit, hastened to copy and to print it.2 The impres- 
sion produced in Paris can be measured by the notes of the author 
of the Nouvelles de la Cour et de la Ville:* ‘‘Elles sont pleines 
d’esprit, mais d’un esprit de fanatisme et d’indépendence tempo- 
relle et spirituelle qui révolte jusqu’aé ses amis. Je regarde cet 
ouvrage comme un chef d’oeuvre de vanité de sa part et par lequel 
il a voulu faire voir qu’il était un homme universel, mais il a tout 
au plus fait connaitre qu’il avait des idées de toutes les sciences, 
n’ayant fait qu’écrémer légérement celles dont il a parlé, et il a 
appris 4 ceux qui ne le connaissaient pas qu’il n’a aucune reli- 
gion.”’ 

Notwithstanding Voltaire’s pleas to the Cardinal de Fleury and 
to de Maurepas, and the activities of his friends, a lettre de cachet 
was signed. On May 2, de Maurepas gave an order to M. de la 
Briffe, intendant at Dijon ‘‘pour arréter et conduire au Chateau 
d’Auxerre, le sieur Arouet de Voltaire.’?” On May 6, Voltaire, 
warned by a letter of d’Argental,® left Montjeu for Plombiéres; 
but ill at ease about a possible arrest, he soon took refuge in Swit- 
zerland, at Basel. From there he writes on May 23, to the Marquise 
du Deffand.* His biographers do not mention where he spent the 
month of June, but his correspondence makes it clear that, in the 
early days of that month, he must have returned to France. About 
June 10 he sent a letter to Mme de Champbonin, one of his relatives, 
whose domain was at Vassy, in Champagne, to announce his visit.’ 
It must have been at her Chateau —as I shall point out further 
on — that he received, on June 22, a message which forced him 
once more to take up a wandering life. Soon after his marriage 
the Duke de Richelieu had joined the French army of the Rhine 
operating around Philisbourg.* He had quarreled with the Prince 
de Lixin, a discontented relative of his young wife, and had been 
dangerously wounded in the ensuing duel. Voltaire left at once 
~ 4Paris, 1879, published by A. de Barthélémy. 

5 Nouvelles de la Cour et de la Ville, p. 4-5, and Caussy, op. cit., p. 27. 

6 Moland, XXXIII, p. 427. 

7 Moland, XXXIII, p. 433. 

8In 1733 Stanislas Leeszinski was elected for the second time King of 
Poland. Another election turned to the favor of the Elector of Saxony, who, 
helped by the Emperor of Austria and by the Russians, drove Stanislas out 
of the country. To take revenge, the Cardinal de Fleury, French prime min- 
ister, formed an alliance between France, Spain, and Sardinia, and attacked 


—" with two armies. One of them operated in Italy, the other on the 
hine. 
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to help or console his friend. On July 1 he wrote from the Camp 
de Philisbourg to the Countess de la Neuville, whose estate was 
situated near Vassy, so that she was a neighbour of Mme de Champ- 
bonin.® 

It is in this letter that evidence is found for the fact that 
Voltaire received the alarming intelligence about the Duke de 
Richelieu at Vassy, in Mme de Champbonin’s chateau, and left 
from there for the French army of the Rhine. He says, ‘‘J’ai eu 
l’honneur, madame, de rendre les lettres dont j’étais chargé. Je 
n’ai pu avoir encore celui de voir M. de Champbonin, parce que 
messieurs les dragons sont 4 la droite, 4 deux lieues de 1’infanterie 
ou je suis.’’ Since Mme de la Neuville and Mme de Champbonin, 
whose husbands were with the army of the Rhine, had entrusted 
letters to him at the moment of his hurried departure on June 22, 
he must have been at Vassy at that date. It is also very probable 
that he received the news about the Duke de Richelieu’s duel from 
a letter of M. de Champbonin to his wife. 

Voltaire had expected to spend his time in a sickroom; instead 
he was received at table by the young leaders of the Army of the 
Rhine —the Prince de Conti, the Counts de Clermont and de 
Charolais — who offered him enthusiastically the best hospitality 
in their power. De Richelieu’s robust constitution, also, had soon 
triumphed over the wound he received, and the poet, outlawed at 
Paris, became the hero of the French army leaders. A poet, Mon- 
crif, it is said, blossomed out with an Ode to his honor, in which, at 
the same time, some incense was burned for the youthful generals. 
In his Voltaire a Cirey (p. 45) G. Desnoiresterres has printed a 
few lines of it; but, since it was the starting point of a quarrel 
among poets, and since it yields some information about Voltaire’s 
sojourn at the Camp de Philisbourg, I print here the entire Ode 
according to an eighteenth century manuscript of my collection: 
Recueil de plusieurs, Piesse.'° 


9Moland, XXXIII, p. 440. 

10 Desnoiresterres derived his text from the MSS Jamet le Jeune. Strom- 
ates ou Miscellanea, Vol. I, ff. 462 sq. (Bibl. Nat.). The poem, which betrays 
an inexperienced hand, is entitled there: Ode sur les généraux de l’armée 
d’Allemagne. My MS. calls it a Chanson grivoise. The Archives de la Bas- 
tille style it ‘‘Une Ode de M. de Monerif qui n’est qu’une mauvaise chanson.’’ 
As will be pointed out further the poem is not by Moncrif and has not been 
printed in his works. 
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Chanson grivoise sur le voyage de M. Voltaire au Camp de Philis- 


11 This passage shows that it was rumored that Voltaire was going to 
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bourg 1734 


La fleur des enfants du Parnasse 
Est arrivé en ces quartiers; 

Mais la cabale en vain pourchasse 
Un jeune front ceint de lauriers. 


Les généraux de cette armée 
S’empressent 4 qui 1’héberger, 
Il est, grace & la renommée, 
Mille Admétes pour ce berger. 


Te voila done, seigneur Voltaire, 
Ma foi, tu sois le bienvenu; 

Mais qu’il soit dit sans te déplaire 
Que ton dessein nous est connu. 


Pour te faciliter l’histoire 

De chacun de nos généraux, 

Un soldat, comme 1’on peut croire, 
Fait leur histoire en peu de mots.11 


C‘est Dasfeld, maréchal de France, 
Qui succéde au feu general :12 

Le seul royaume de Valence 

A droit de lui vouloir du mal. 


Vigilant, froid, infatigable, 
Habile, bon ingenieur, 

Aux ennemis insupportable, 
Dans le combat mauvais railleur. 


Tingry, que le soldat adore,13 
Est aussi devant Philisbourg, 
Rien que de grand ne peut éclore 
De la race de Luxembourg. 


Le nouveau chevalier de 1’ordre 
Sur qui, malgré tant de rivaux, 


write the history of the Campaign of 1734. 


12 Dasfeld, Maréchal de France, succeeded Général Berwick killed before 


Philisbourg on June 12, 1734. 


13 Christian-Louis de Montmorenci, 1675-1746, known as the Chevalier de 
Luxembourg until 1711, when he took the title of Prince de Tingry. Made 
Maréchal de France on June 14, 1734. 


Raunié, Chansonnier Historique, V and VI. 


Cf. Biogr. Gén. Michaud and 
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L’envie encore n’a pu mordre, 
En mérite a bien peu d’égaux. 


Tu t’ attends que je te le nomme, 
Mais je ne le ferai pas; 

Devine! Eh bien c’est 14 cet homme 
Qui sort de tous les embarras; 


C’est ce dragon, ce capitaine, 
Dont Trabach a subi les loix, 

Et qui fait en une semaine 

Ce que d’autres font en un mois. 


Jadis favori de son maitre, 
Clermont, digne sang de mon roi,14 
Plus que le sang qui te fit naitre 
Ta valeur fait parler de toi. 


Conty n’attend pas quatre lustres 15 
Pour faire trembler les Germains: 
Sang des rois dont les moins illustres 
Sont faits pour régir les humains 


Tant d’autres enfin, dont 1’histoire 
Honorera leurs descendants 

Et dont les noms 4 ma mémoire 

Se refusent 4 contretemps. 


Tu veux encore savoir, peut-étre, 
Combien nous avons de soldats? 
Autant que d’hommes, mon cher maitre, 
Quoique Gascon je ne mens pas.16 


Mais encore, qui peut faire vivre 
Ce nombre infini de guerriers? 
Garde lui place dans ton livre 
Car il mérite des lauriers. 


C’est un de ces fréres uniques,17 
Qui quatre jadis n’en font qu’un, 


14 Louis de Bourbon-Condé, Count of Clermont (1709-1771) to whom Mon- 
erif was secretary. Later he became a member of the French Academy. 
15 Louis-Francgois de Bourbon, Prince of Conty (1717-1776). He was only 
seventeen years old when nominated general of the Army of the Rhine. 
16This strophe shows that the author, a Gascon, cannot be identified as 
Moncrif. 
P 17 Allusion to one of the brothers Paris, financiers and purveyors of the 
rmy. 
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Bons financiers, bons politiques, 
Pensant au dessus du commun, 


Consultés par les plus grands princes 
Dans ces temps remplis d’embarras, 
Et qui régiraient cent provinces 

Sars de ne pas faire un faux pas. 


Mais tout Paris, dis-tu, demande: 
Que fait done No-ailles 1la-bas?18 
Tout ce qu’il faut qu’on en attende: 
Il soupire aprés les combats. 


Il veille et travaille sans cesse, 
Homme de téte, homme de main, 
Tous les jours il entend la messe 
Et jeGne comme un capucin. 


En un mot, voici la justice 

Que lui rend le Camp tout entier: 
Mercure en a fait son Ulysse, 
Mars en a fait son Grenadier. 


This mediocre eulogy of the youthful generals and of a fugitive 
poet made a considerable stir at Paris when manuscript copies 
began to circulate. Voltaire’s friends pointed with pride to the 
enthusiastic reception he received from princes of the blood, who 
had designated him to chronicle their deeds for posterity. Their 
action, no doubt, was interpreted as a criticism of the authorities 
who prosecuted him and of the parlement which condemned his 
book. Moreover, the poem was quite generally ascribed to Paradis 
de Moncrif, secretary of the Prince de Clermont, member of the 
French Academy, society actor, poet, musician and courtier —a 
power for good or evil in frivolous court circles. This attribution 
was not devoid of probability: Monerif was with the Army of the 
Rhine; the poem pronounced a eulogy upon his master, de Cler- 
mont; and it was common knowledge that his relations with Vol- 
taire were very cordial. He had accepted subscriptions for the 
Henriade and defended the Lettres Philosophiques.’® Besides, the 


18 The Duke de Noailles was made a Maréchal de France after the death 
of Berwick. 

19 See on him O. Uzanne, Introduction to the republication of Moncrif’s 
Contes, 1879; Grimm, Correspond. litt.; d’Alembert, Hist. des membres de 
l’Acad. fr.; Voltaire, Correspond.; Jacques Bouché, Gallet et le caveau, Vol. 
I; Memoires d’Argenson; La Place, Piéces intéressantes et peu connues, Vol. 
VIII; Edmund Gosse, Gossip in a library, ete. 
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amiable mediocrity of the poem seemed to fit Moncrif’s character. 
Paris, in the terms of a contemporary satire, ‘‘laughed or pro- 
tested,’’ but the publicity given to the Ode remained nevertheless 
a clever move on the side of Voltaire. 

Soon an answer appeared. The poet Roy, author of numerous 
opera librettos and of the well-known satire Le Coche, weleomed 
the occasion to shoot arrows at Moncrif and Voltaire. For years 
he had had a standing quarrel with the French Academy in gen- 
eral, and each of its members in particular.*® One of his epigrams 
against the election of the Prince de Clermont to the Academy is 
still known today: 


Trente-neuf joints avec zéro, 
Si j’entends bien mon numéro, 
N’ont jamais pu faire quarante ... . ete. 


His answer upon the Ode sur le voyage de M. Voltaire, entitled 
Les Héros du Rhin, has been attributed to Voltaire himself. It 
appears, signed with Voltaire’s name, in the Almanach des Muses 
of 1783 (pp. 53 sq.). A footnote explains: ‘‘Cette piéce peu 
connue paroit avoir été composée a 1’époque de la guerre de 1734. 
Des vers insipides répandus dans le public sous le nom de Moncrif, 
avaient excité la mauvaise humeur de |’auteur d’Oedipe.’’ But, as 
I have pointed out above, the poem ascribed to Moncrif was a 
defense of Voltaire, so that it could not have excited his ‘‘mauvaise 
humeur.’’ Moreover, several testimonials exist which leave no 
doubt as to the fact that it was due to the satirical pen of Roy. 

On August 23, 1734, Mathieu Marais wrote to President 
Bouhier,”* ‘‘Le Roitelet (Roy) a fait une nouvelle piéce sur les 
généraux, a l’oceasion d’une Ode de M. de Moncrif qui n’est 
qu’une mauvaise chanson, et il méritait bien d’étre tancé; je vous 
ferai copie de ces deux piéces si vous ne les avez pas. Le Roy en 
veut toujours 4 1’Académie parce qu’il n’en est point.’’ At least 
two contemporary manuscripts confirm this attribution to Roy: 


20 His dates are 1783-1764. Several of his epigrams against Voltaire are 
found in Luchet’s Hist. litt. de Mr. de Voltaire, 1780. Besides his Oeuvres 
diverses, 1727, and his Operas he has left a manuscript of satires against the 
French Academy, which I hope to study later. Cf. also Archives de la 
Bastille, and Boissy’s Eléve de Terpsicore, 1718. 

21 Francois Ravisson, Archives de la Bastille, Vol. XIII, p. 161. Roy was 
nicknamed ‘‘le roitelet’’? by the satirist Gacon. Cf. an article by Mr. Watts 
to be published in the Philological Quarterly. 
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MS 3128 of the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsenal contains (fol. 279) the 
poem, with the title: Réponse de Roy aux couplets faits sur les 
héros du Rhin. And also, my MS, Recueil de diverses Piesse, 
which dates from about 1734, states on p. 381, about the Ode 
attributed to Monerif, ‘‘Cette chanson est celle 4 laquelle répond 
la piéce de Roy cy devant écritte qui commence par ces mots: Je 
suis trop bon francois, seigneur.’’ Now, the first lines of the Héros 
du Rhin, erroneously ascribed to Voltaire by the Almanach des 
Muses, run as follows: 


Je suis trop bon francois, seigneur, 
Pour voir sans honte et sans horreur 
Cette impertinente écriture 

Dont tout Paris rit et murmure. 
Ah, Ciel! Quelle pesante main 
Barbouille nos héros du Rhin! 

Un sot éloge est une injure 

A punir comme un trait malin. 


And, addressing himself to Moncrif, the supposed author : 


Eh, Monsieur de 1’Académie, 
Laissez la chanson aux grivois, 
Ou prenez leur ton, je vous prie, 
Moins bas et plus naif cent fois. 
Mangez le munitionaire22 

Il est homme assez débonnaire 
Pour vous admettre 4 ses repas; 
Mais le riche a fait des ingrats: 
Il voudra bien encore en faire. 
Croyez-moi done, ne payez pas 
En méchants vers sa bonne chére, . . . ete. 


After having eulogized some generals forgotten in the Ode sur le 
Voyage de M. Voltaire, he wishes that the princes would find 
another and better secretary than Moncrif: 


Mais surtout un bon secrétaire 

Du mérite et du caractére 

De celui que Vendéme avait: 

Ses succés l’avaient fait connaitre ; 
Campistron pensait, écrivait 

De l’air dont se battait son maitre.** 


22 Allusion to the financier Paris, purveyor of the army. 
23 Campistron, the playwright, was secretary of the Duke of Vendéme and 
described his victories. 
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The best proof that this satire is by Roy consists in the dis- 
agreeable consequences which it had for him. Soon Moncrif 
returned from the army and, meeting Roy, gave him what the con- 
temporaries describe as a ‘‘sound thrashing.’’ Several historians 
have mentioned this incident — rather customary in Roy’s career— 
but they all repeat some traditional mistakes as to the reason and 
the time of the occurrence. J. Delort, for instance in his Histoire 
de la Détention des. Philosophes et des gens de lettres a la Bastille, 
describes it as follows: ‘‘Roy avait fait une épigramme sanglante 
contre le livre des Chats” de Monerif. Celui-ci le rencontra un 
jour sur la Place Royale, et lui proposa de se battre. Roy qui 
savait que Moncrif avait débuté par étre prévot de salle, ne voulut 
pas défendre son épigramme 4a la pointe de 1’épée. Alors Moncrif 
lui donna vingt coups de canne; et Roy, toujours caustique, criait 
pendant la bastonnade: Patte de velours, Minet, patte de velours.”’ 

This anecdote is picturesque enough and appears in this, or a 
very similar form, in all the Notices on Moncrif and Roy.” V. 
Fournel in his amusing Du Réle des Coups de Baton dans les Rela- 
tions sociales et, en particulier, dans UVhistoire littéraire (p. 158) 
assigns to it the date of 1730; whereas Octave Uzanne assigns it to 
1727.27, However, it dates from 1734, and the reason for Moncrif’s 
anger was not an epigram against the Histoire des Chats, but the 

241829, Vol. III, pp. 135-36. Delort refers to Mémoires Anecdotes pour 
servir a l’histoire, ete., Vol. IV, p. 272. 

25 Histoire des Chats, 1727. A satire on minute scholarship. 

26 See Favart, Mémoires et Correspond., 1808, Vol. II, p. 177; Biographie 
Universelle, Michaud; Marquis d’Argenson, Mémoires, Bibl. Elzévirienne, I, 
p. 125; V. Fournel, Du Réle des Coups de Baton dans les Relations sociales, 
ete., 1858, p. 158; Grimm, Corr. litt.; O. Uzanne, Notice bio-bibliographique, 
in Contes de Augustin-Paradis de Moncrif, 1879. In the Petite Bibliothéque 
surannée, Georges Grappe has published, in 1909, the Histoire des Chats, with 
an unreliable introduction. There are many errors in this notice on 
Moncrif. Both O. Uzanne and G. Grappe mention a reply to the Histoire des 
Chats, with the following title: L’histoire d’un Rat calobris a Citron Barbet 
au sujet de l’histoire des Chats de M. de Moncrif, 1727. This book does not 
exist. Its title was made up by telescoping two existing titles: (1) Histoire 
des Rats, pour servir a l’histoire universelle, A Ratopolis, 1737, by Bourdon 
de Segrais. (2) Lettre d’un Rat Calotin a Citron Barbet, by the Abbé Des- 
fontaines (printed with the Dictionnaire Néologique). It is also stated that 
Desfontaines published with his Dict. Néologique a Lettre divertissante et 
galante pour régler la vie des Chats, 1728. It is not found in the two editions 
of 1728 of the Dict. Néologique, which I consulted. Most of the incidents of 


Moncrif’s life are also mixed up by several of the critics here referred to. 
270. Uzanne, Op. cit., p. xxix. 
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Héros du Rhin, Roy’s answer upon the Chanson grivoise sur le 
Voyage de M. Voltaire, in which he attacked Moncrif as secretary 
of the Prince de Clermont. A letter from the Abbé Le Blane to 
President Bouhier, dated October 12, 1734, narrates: ‘‘Moncrif, A 
son retour de l’armée, a renié les vers qu’on lui avait attribués, 
et il y a un commissaire des guerres qui les revendique; en consé- 
quence Moncrif, ayant trouvé Roy, lui a donné une paire de soufilets 
et autant de coups de pied dans le ventre pour le remercier du beau 
présent qu’il lui a fait; le dernier a souffert le tout trés patiem- 
ment, 1’épée au coté, et a rendu plainte comme ayant été attaqué 
par trois assassins. Le commissaire des guerres revient, et, a ce 
qu’on dit, veut, de son cété, donner des coups de baton 4 Roy: I.— 
Pour lui faire avouer que les vers en question sont de lui; 2.—Pour 
lui faire convenir qu’ils sont bons. Pour Moncrif, il va maintenant 
par Paris la téte haute et la canne a la main, et dit partout que 
e’est pour donner 4 Roy son compte. Voila la différence entre les 
poetes qui vont a la guerre et ceux qui n’y vont pas.’’** This 
letter is followed by a reply of President Bouhier, showing but 
little sympathy for Roy. It must be noticed, too, that Moncrif’s 
Histoire des Chats was published in 1727. If his attack on Roy 
was made for an epigram against this book, he would not have 
waited to take revenge for seven years, until 1734. 

My MS, Recueil de plusieurs Piesse, contains (p. 402) an Epitre 
du Supérieur de St Lazare au poéete Roy, au sujet des coups de 
baton qu’il avoit recus du 8. de Moncrif, 1734. It was, no doubt, 
the work of a wit of the times or of a colleague, seeking revenge 
for one of Roy’s vitriolic epigrams. This ‘‘Superior of St Lazare’’ 
—a cloister where dissipated youths and rebellious priests were 
‘‘eonverted’’ by vigorous castigation and continuous fasts — uses 
his most unctuous tones to convince Roy that all that happened to 
him in his checkered career — loss of his position as a lawyer, so- 
journs in St Lazare and in the Bastille, beatings and general dis- 
grace, are the means of Providence for leading him back to the 
straight and narrow path of literary honesty. Moncrif, the fathers 
of St Lazare, and all those who by ecastigating Roy helped him to 

28 Archives de la Bastille, Vol. XII, p. 161. I have not found the name of 


the Commissaire des guerres, author of the Chanson grivoise or Ode sur le 
Voyage de M. Voltaire au Camp de Philisbourg. 
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practice the virtues of humility and patience, ought to be thanked 
for their zeal in rescuing his soul from the Demon of Envy: 


Triste brebis, quoi! vous passez la vie 
Dans le bereail du Démon de 1’Envie! 
Hélas! Mon fils! Vos tribulations 
Auraient bien dij dompter vos passions. 

Car, convenons, 4 qui la Providence . 
A-t-elle offert plus constante assistance 
Pour te sauver des désirs criminels 

De fabriquer faux blasons et libels? 

On les connait tous ces bras charitables, 
Qui, du bon ange organes respectables, 

Ont en public contre vos noirs écrits 

Sur votre dos gravé leurs saints avis! 

Le Tribunal dont 1’équité vous blame, 

Et vous exclut, pour le bien de votre 4me, 
De ce portique ot vous fites placé,29 

— pour votre prose et pour vos vers chassé! — 
Etait 1’écho de cette voix céleste 

Qui, condamnant votre verve funeste, 

A varié ses merveilleux secours 

Pour vous parler, vous punissant toujours! 
Quand, dites-moi, s’en est-elle lassée? 
Ingrat! Constante autant que, méprisée, 
Cette bonté par des traits éclatants 
N’a-t-elle pas marqué tous vos instants? 
Demandez en 1’aveu & la Bastille 

Dont tant de fois la ténébreuse grille 
Daigna s’ouvrir, espérant vous cacher 

A ce démon qui vous porte a pécher. 

Aux gens de bien vous sentez quelle honte 
Fait votre abord: aucun ne le surmonte! 
D’humbles saluts prodigue vainement 

Vous approchez: tout fuit dans le moment! - 
Un ver rongeur au fond du coeur vous crie: 
Tu ne seras one de 1’Académie! 

Rimeur pervers, cette privation, 

Dés cette vie, est ta damnation! 

J’entends gémir toutes nos saintes Ames: 


Quoi, c’est en vain que nous vous prodiguames 


29 Roy lost his position as a lawyer at the Chatelet and was imprisoned in 
the Bastille ‘‘pour des friponneries au sujet des papiers royaux.’’ His im- 
prisonment lasted from December 9, 1724, to March 22, 1725. See Delort, 
ao de la détention des Philosophes . . . a la Bastille, 1829, Vol. II, pp. 
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Le miel pieux des exhortations 

A la ferveur des fustigations? 

Ne croyez pas que je vous le reproche: 

Vous reverrez, cet heureux temps s’approche,3° 
Votre cellule, ot jusqu’a soixante ans, 

(Car telle cure est 1’ouvrage du temps) 

Vous jouirez de 1’entretien des Péres, 

De leur clémence, et des bras de nos Fréres. 


By taking revenge on Roy for the Héros du Rhin, Moncrif had 
also punished him in Voltaire’s name. About the end of Septem- 
ber, 1734, Roy had sent out another manuscript ‘‘ poéme a la main,”’ 
in which he attacked Voltaire for his visit to the Camp de Philis- 
bourg and clearly betrayed his own desire of becoming ‘‘historio- 
graphe’’ to one of the army leaders of the moment. This satirical 
letter, Réponse de Roy a Monsieur de la Trémouille, does not seem 
to have been printed; the only collected edition of Roy’s minor 
verse appeared in 1727. My MS, Recueil de plusieurs Piesse, in 
which occur a number of satires, political and literary, relating to 
the year 1734, has preserved a copy of it. Another is found in MS 
693 of the Bibliothéque de Bordeaux (p. 726). There can be no 
doubt that it was extensively read; for, while it attacked Voltaire, 
it extolled the bravery of the Duke de la Trémouille,* at a moment 
that Paris was deeply stirred by reports about his cowardice in the 
battle of Guastella. Charging the enemy at the head of the Regi- 
ment de Champagne, he fell off his horse into a ditch. It was 
rumoured that his fall had been intentional and that he had been 
hiding for fear of danger. Barbier states in his Journal ‘‘C’est 
un beau seigneur, qui a toujours été livré a tous les plaisirs de la 
jeunesse. Son rang, sa qualité, sa personne, son esprit, qui est des 
plus brillants, sachant tout, belles-lettres, musique, danse, le tout 
au parfait, tout est envié. A la Cour et a la ville on est trés disposé 
a eroire et a dire qu’il s’est laiss¢ tomber par prudence dans le 
fossé.’’ The Regiment de Champagne protested against these insin- 
uations and pointed out that de la Trémouille had been wounded 
by his fall, that, nevertheless, after a short rest, he had again 


80 Roy had been imprisoned at St Lazare for writing his well-known satire 
Le Coche against the French Academy. 

31 Charles Armand René de la Trémouille, Due de Thouars, Prince de 
Tarente, colonel of the Regiment de Champagne. He became later a member 
of the French Academy. Cf. Dict. des Moreri, ete. ‘ 
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charged the enemy until he swooned. By praising him, Roy, for 
once and by exception, defended a just cause: 


Réponse de Roy a M. de la Trémouille 
Non, non, ne croyez pas Seigneur, 
Que faute de reconnaissance 
Les muses gardent le silence 
Lorsque Mars vous comble d’honneur! 
Rien ne glagait leur éloquence 
Que vos périls et leur frayeur. 

Le massacre, ce jour d’horreur,32 
De tant de deuil 1’image noire, 
Les troublait: Elles avaient peur 
De finir trop tét votre histoire. 
L’allégresse leur rend la voix! 
Vivez pour de nouveaux exploits. 
A ces Condés, a ces Turennes, 
Dont le sang coule dans vos veines, 
Les dangers laissérent le temps 
De vieillir au métier des armes. 
Egalez leurs noms et leurs ans, 
Et que vos succés moins sanglants 
Désormais causent moins d’alarmes. 
Vous respirez votre air natal 
Partout ot vous trouvez la gloire 
Et vous figurez bien au bal 

Que donnent Mars et la victoire. 
Nos mentons rasés, nos galants, 
Que bravait 1’orgueil Teutonique, 
Sur les bords du P6 font la nique 
Aux moustaches des Allemands. 
La férocité l’air sauvage 

N’est pas l’enseigne du courage: 
Les soldats par César formés 

En dansant allaient au carnage, 
Tout poudrés et tout parfumés! 
Les graces que Phébus inspire 
Du vrai héros font 1’ornement; 
Achille sut egalement 

Manier |’are et la lyre. 

Mars ne doit point étre jaloux 
Des arts que votre goat caresse ; 
Sans vous tout languit au Permesse, 
Ils sont exilés loin de vous. 


82 The battle of Guastella was fought by the French army operating in 
Italy against the Austrians on September 17, 1734. 
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De leurs regrets faible interpréte, 
Si j’en croyais mon sentiment, 
Je partirais dés ce moment, 

Non comme |’insensé poéte 

Qui cherche au Camp une retraite 
Contre un arrét du Parlement, 
Ou contre l’archer qui le guette, 
Mais tel que Campistron jadis, 
Armé de sa seule tablette, 

Du grand Henri suivait le fils. 


Roy, not exactly gifted with physical courage, found no other 
way for taking revenge on Moncrif for his pitiless castigation than 
to write a sarcastic Portrait de Moncrif, manuscript copies of which 
were circulated. Ms. 13661 F . F. of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
has preserved (on fol. 579) a copy of this very mediocre satire. 
Its title confirms again the dates assigned in this article to the 
fight between Moncrif and Roy: Portrait satirique fait par Roy 
sur Moncrif qui lui a donné des coups de baton. — Décembre 
1734. Soon, however, Roy found consolation in the misfor- 
tune that befell his antagonist: Moncrif lost his position as 
secretary of the Prince de Clermont. The reasons for his dismissal 
have remained rather mysterious, and, here again, as for other 
biographical details on Monerif, the Notices and articles on him 
give contradictory dates and assertions more picturesque than 
veracious. 

It is sufficient for the present purpose to point out that the diffi- 
culties between Moncrif and the Prince de Clermont arose in the 
early days of December, 1734. On December 14, Marais wrote to 
President Bouhier :** ‘‘T] s’est passé bien des choses; la plus nou- 
velle est que M. le Comte de Clermont a chassé de chez lui M. de 
Moncrif, secrétaire de ses commandements, lui a defendu de paraitre 
devant lui et de lui faire parler pour en savoir la cause, laquelle, 
de son cété, le Prince ne dira point, en sorte que 1’on est a deviner 
et que l’on devine mal.’’ On February 12, 1735 the author of the 
Nouvelles de la Cour et de la Ville refers to it as to a recent fact. It 
was rumored that Moncrif had made love to Mlle Camargo, the 
Prince’s mistress, and that there had arisen a misunderstanding 
about certain financial arrangements between the prince and his 
mother, which had been entrusted to the poet-academician. What- 


33 Archives de la Bastille, Vol. XII, p. 66. 
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ever the reason may have been, Roy felt that he was avenged: ‘‘ Roy 
se promenait aujourd’hui avec sa femme au Palais-Royal [where 
he had been beaten] comme pour insulter 4 son ennemi dérouté’’ 
wrote Marais on December 13, and a few days later he added: 
‘*Roy triomphe et fait gloire des coups qu’il a recus d’un ennemi 
chassé et méprisé.’’ *4 

In the meanwhile Voltaire had shot an arrow at Roy in the 1734 
version of his Epitre sur la Calomnie* where he decries him as an 
author of insulting vaudeville songs. Later on, however, he tried 
to pave the way for a reconciliation with him, and asked Thieriot 
to spread the news that he denied having mentioned him in the 
poem: ‘‘Je vous prie, mon cher Thieriot, de fermer la bouche a 
ceux qui m’imputent une épigramme contre M. Roi, que je n’ ai 
point vue et que probablement je ne verrai point. Je puis avoir sujet 
de me plaindre de lui, mais je ne veux faire de ma vie des vers 
contre personne: c’est une vengeance indigne, que je mépriserai 
toujours. On avait glissé le nom de Roi dans |’ Epitre sur la 
Calomnie, dont il a couru tant de copies informes; on avait mis: 
Roi la chansonne, au lieu de On la chansonne, C’était apparem- 
ment dans le dessein de me brouiller avee lui. On dit qu’il a fait 
des vers contre moi pendant mon absence. Je ne veux point croire 
qu’il ait eu la lacheté d’outrager un homme qui ¢tait malheureux.’’** 
It would be naive to accept fully Voltaire’s statements when he 
says that he had never written and never would write a satire 
against any one, or when he claims that the text of his Epitre sur 
la Calomnie had been intentionally corrupted. This can, more- 
over, be disproved sufficiently by the fact that the line attacking 
Roy is found in the first edition of the poem (Amsterdam, 1736) 
given by Voltaire himself. His denial is, then, manifestly nothing 
else but a pious lie, inspired by an ephemeral desire for a recon- 
ciliation. 

These skirmishes among poets constitute a rather amusing pre- 
ludium to the merciless war of epigrams which was declared soon 
after between Voltaire and Roy and during which —in marked 
contrast to his former conciliatory tones — Voltaire branded him 
as a ‘‘misérable, que la société devrait exterminer a frais com- 
muns.’’ 


34 Archives de la Bastille, Vol. XII, p. 68. 

85On this early version see my article, An early Version of Voltaire’s 
Epitre sur la Calomnie, to appear in Neo-Philologus. 

36 Moland, XXXIII, p. 488. 

37 Moland, XXXVII, p. 70. For Roy’s epigrams see, Voltairiana, 1747. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY IV AND THE SPIRIT 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND 


By ALLEN R. BENHAM 
University of Washington 


It is the object of this paper to show that, though Shakespeare 
did not use fifteenth century source material as the basis for his 
two plays under discussion, he nevertheless caught some of the 
essential spirit of the early fifteenth century. I am unacquainted 
with any earlier discussion of this theme, though Professor Warner’ 
has well treated the strictly historical aspects of the plays and 
Professor Schelling? has considered their artistic nature and has 
related them to Shakespeare’s own age. 

In four important respects Shakespeare mirrors the time when 
the ‘‘Lancastrian experiment’’ was beginning. These are (1) the 
restlessness of fifteenth century politics; (2) the religious ortho- 
doxy of the age; (3) the new and relatively gross commercial 
ideals; (4) the waning of chivalry. These will be discussed in 
order. 

Henry IV, Parts I and II, first acted in 1597, covers the whole 
of the reign, Part I giving an account of Henry’s early struggles 
against Welsh and English rebels and Scotch inroads, and ending 
with the Battle of Shrewsbury (July, 1403) ; Part II carrying on 
the story from the execution of Archbishop Scroop (1405) to the 
King’s death in 1413. The strictly historical scenes are inter- 
spersed with and, in Part II, quite overshadowed by the escapades 
of Falstaff and his crew, among them Prince Hal, the Prince of 
Wales himself. 

Now in the bustle and confusion of the scenes of these two plays, 
we have a miniature of English politics of the century. It was a 
time of anarchy and tumult, both public and private. A wealth * 
of contemporary writing testifies to the accuracy of this statement, 
but we have no continuous and detailed account of the whole miser- 
able story. Anxiety for the security of their throne, fevered pre- 
paration for their mistaken campaigns in France, and reluctant 
contests with their Yorkist cousins kept the Lancastrian kings con- 
1 Bee English History in Shakespeare’s Plays, 1899. 

2See the English Chronicle Play, ete., 1902. 


3 Charles L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, 1913. 
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stantly in action from 1400 to 1471; while feuds among the Yorkists 
themselves caused similar though less extended trouble from 1471 
to 1483. This same impression of the fifteenth century is conveyed 
by a poem‘ of Yorkist sympathies, written not earlier than 1461 
and covering the history of the century down to the accession of 
Edward IV. The writer was either unacquainted with the evils 
of the time of Richard II and with the circumstances of Henry 
_IV’s accession, or he kept his knowledge concealed, for in the 
opening he implies at least that Richard’s reign was one of peace 
and happiness. He then reviews the ‘‘violence’’ of Henry IV, the 
knightly deeds of Henry V, whom he regards as the best of the 
Laneastrians, and the ‘‘folly’’ of Henry VI. He expresses sympathy 
for Humphrey of Gloucester and is especially incensed at the 
schemes of Margaret of Anjou, whom he regards as an arrant alien, 
not entitled to consideration by patriotic Englishmen. He closes 
with a reference to the familiar figure of the likeness of an ill- 
governed land to an unweeded garden and with a fervent expres- 
sion of devotion to Edward of Rouen, who, he is sure, will restore 
England to her greatness, 

The sincere intensity of the longing for peace disclosed by the 
writer of these verses makes it easy to understand why Henry VII 
had so little trouble in bringing all England over to his side after 
Bosworth Field (1485); and the writer’s feeling is matched in 
Shakespeare’s play by the restless desire of King Henry for release 
from all his cares and troubles, expressed in the well-known lines 
on sleep in the first scene of the third act of Part II (ll. 5-31). 

I pass now to my second point. In religious matters the fifteenth 
century in England was orthodox. This is the century that saw 
the passage of the first law for the burning of heretics’ (De Haere- 
tico Comburendo, 1401), which served so well the later purposes 
of Henry VIII and of Mary I; the law under which Latimer and 
Ridley perished, lighting ‘‘such a candle, by God’s grace, in Eng- 
land, as . . . shall never bee putte out’’ (Fox, Actes and Monu- 
ments) ; and the law according to which Oldcastle, the original of 
Falstaff, died. This was also the century which caused the rational- 
izing Bishop Reginald Pecock, in many ways the worthy prede- 
cessor of Richard Hooker, to recant, and the ideals of which are 

4See Thomas Wright, Political Poems and Songs, Relating to English His- 
tory, Vol. II, pp. 267-270 (Rolls Series). 


5 See Adams and Stephens, Select Docwments of English Constitutional His- 
tory, p. 168. 
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expressed in the following two stanzas of a poem of advice to Henry 
VI in 1429. 


And that thou mayest be resemblable found, 
Heretics and Lollards for to oppress, 

Like the emperor, worthy Sigismond ; 

And as thy father, flower of high prowess, 
At the ’ginning of his royal nobless, 

Voided all cokil far out of Sion, 

And Christes Spouse sat there in stableness 


Outragiing foreigns that came from Babylon. 
* * * * * * 


Prince excellent, be faithful, true and stable; 

Dread God, do law, chastize extortion ; 

Be liberal of courage, unmutable; 

Cherish the church with holy affection ; 

Love thy lieges of either region [ie. England and France] ; 
Prefer the peace, eschew war and debate; 

And God shall send thee from the heaven down 

Grace and good hap to thy royal estate.é 


Now how, without encroaching on ‘‘matters now in question and 
controversy,’’ could Shakespeare revive the orthodoxy of the fif- 
teenth century in an England whose queen had been excommuni- 
cated by the Pope in 1570? He found a way to do this and at the 
same time to satisfy the demand of an audience who delighted in 
physical activity on the stage. Henry IV was ready to his hand; 
for Henry was an ardent crusader, had twice visited the Holy Land, 
and at the very opening of Part I, proposes to set out on a crusade 
as soon as he can get the necessary respite from royal cares (Il. 
1-29). 

The feudal system of land holding and military service, charac- 
teristic of the mainly agricultural organization current in all west- 
ern medieval Europe, was failing fast in fifteenth century England. 
The Laneastrian kings, aware of their weak hereditary title and 
of their dependence upon popular favor for their tenure of power, 
were determined to curb the great feudal nobles, a small closely 
corporate caste, controlling vast stretches of English land. The 
passage of statutes against livery and maintenance’ laid the axe at 
the very root of the local feudal armies under the command of 
local magnates. The wars in France disposed of a good many 
nobles and the Wars of the Roses of many more, so that when 


6 See W. G. Jones, York and Lancaster, p. 30. 
7 See George B. Adams, Constitutional History of England, p. 247. 
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Henry VII assumed the English crown in 1485 there were only 
twenty-nine lay peers in his dominions. Thus the feudal nobility 
disappeared ; and the Tudors were able to create a new peerage 
immediately bound to the King by personal ties and obligations, 

Meanwhile, changes in rural economy from varied agriculture 
to sheepraising reduced the number of tenants necessary to till the 
hereditary soil. Villeins, thus released, left for cities and towns, 
which greatly increased in number and size in our period. The 
customary military service of a large portion of the population 
was thus no longer at the disposal of the feudal lords, and military 
service came to be a commodity bought and sold for money. 

Commerce, manufacture and trade increased very greatly; the 
Merchant Adventurers and the Easterlings got their charters; high 
protective tariffs, intended to foster English industries and keep 
out all foreign products save books, were passed. England had 
started on her way toward the commercial supremacy which she 
was to enjoy in the late eighteenth century and the early nine- 
teenth.® 

With the passing of feudalism and the substitution of bourgeois 
for knightly rural dominance, we should expect the decline of 
chivalry and the rise of a different code of social life and manners; 
and our expectation is fulfilled in the facts of fifteenth century life. 

The query now arises, how are these changes in the spirit of 
English life indicated in the two plays before us? We answer 
thus: Henry’s troubles with those of his nobles who have been 
most instrumental in raising him to the royal dignity, end in the 
disappearance of several of them from the English scene. This 
applies especially to the powerful house of Perey, Earls of North- 
umberland and Worcester. 

Henry’s armies are largely made up not of feudal retainers but 
of indentured soldiers, paid in cash. Thus, when in preparation 
for what turns out to be the final battle with the Percies — the 
Battle of Shrewsbury — Falstaff is commisioned a captain, he goes 
out with a royal mandate to hire soldiers, and we have his account 
of his experience (Part I, act IV, scene ii, Il. 12-51). 

The humor of the situation here should not deceive us: Falstaff 
is describing real conditions.’° 


8 See Mrs. J. K. Green, Town Life in England in the Fifteenth Century, 


passim. 
®See Annie Abram, Social England in the Fifteenth Century, passim. 
10 Warner, op. cit., pp. 123-125. 
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Again it is Falstaff who draws aside the curtain and lets us see 
that chivalrous ideals were dead in fifteenth century England. 
This he does by means of his famous speech on honor in Part I, 
act V, scene ii, ll. 128-143. This is just before the Battle of Shrews- 
bury. But that the Shakespearean language here reflects an atti- 
tude of which some at least in the fifteenth century were conscious 
is evident in Caxton’s preface" to The Order of Chivalry (1484). 
The mention of romantic heroes in this passage and the lament that 
they are no more and that even the sort of life they led and the 
ideals they instilled in the youth of England are gone, indicates 
that to Caxton chivalry was a force no longer to be reckoned with 
in England.” 

In sketching then the political turmoil and the religious ortho- 
doxy of the fifteenth century, its commercial ideals and its waning 
chivalry, Shakespeare has succeeded in catching some essential por- 
tion of the spirit of that age. But the means which he has used for 
putting the two latter before us, namely, the comic character of 
Falstaff, raises the question, why did he use this means? Was it 
because the poet, who must have realized that his own age was an 
extremely commercial one, with ideas of honor none too high, 
desired to turn the eyes of Elizabethans on themselves, without 
getting seriously entangled in ‘‘matters of controversy.’’ That 
Shakespeare felt that the gallantry of his own age was an ideal of 
lower order than the chivalry of the Middle Ages, and that comic 
description was the best device to impress the audience therewith, 
is evident in his portrayal of the courtier Osric in Hamlet, in his 
account of Portia’s English lover in The Merchant of Venice, and 
in our own play, in Hotspur’s characterization of the messenger 
who visited him and demanded his prisoners after the Battle of 
Holmidon Hill (Part I, act I, scene iii, ll. 29-69). 

It hardly seems to me, therefore, too much to assume that one of 
Falstaff’s comic functions is to suggest through his humorous 
cavils at chivalry that gallantry is not much better.* 


11 See the partial translation in F. J. Snell, The Age of Transition, II, pp. 
XVI, XVII. 

12 Apparently, however, Chivalry was unconscionably long a dying. Cf. the 
similar lament in Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France, Camelot ed., 
p. 94. 

13 Professor Warner, op. et loc. cit., suggests that Falstaff’s caricature of 
chivalry was intended to ridicule fourteenth century ideals. This seems to me 
questionable; since Elizabethan drama was in general vividly contemporary ; 
ef. Marlowe’s references to Italian masques and Puritans in Edward II, and 
Hamlet’s comments on theatrical conditions in London. 
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HEINE ON FRENCH ROMANTIC DRAMATISTS 


By Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University - 


Heine’s long residence in Paris and his relations with Hugo, 
Dumas pére, Musset, George Sand, Vigny, Gautier, Balzac and 
other French authors lend a decidedly personal touch to his 
evaluations of French Romantic dramatists. To be sure, his 
evaluations frequently have subjective bias, they are at times 
based upon passing whim, or are prompted by the tendency to be 
humorously ironical, to give vent to love of contrast. Nevertheless, 
at bottom many of Heine’s statements reflect certain distinct 
reactions based upon literary predilections of a definite character. 
In Heine’s writings’ there are three principal sources for his views 
on French Romantic dramatists: Uber die franzdsische Biihne, 
1837; Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, 1838; Lutezia, 1843, 
with an appended Spdtere Notiz dated 1854. In this investigation, 
Heine’s references to Hugo, Dumas pére, Vigny, and Musset will 
be considered in the chronological order indicated by the above 
dates of publication. 

It should be noted at the outset, that in a measure Heine identi- 
fies himself with the point of view voiced by Victor Hugo, in that 
a new epoch in the social and political structure of France demands 
a corresponding change in the drama. For in his letters Uber die 
franzésische Biihne? Heine says that he honors Corneille and loves 
Racine whose masterpieces have an eternal place in the temple of 
art. Yet he is of the opinion that their day on the stage belongs 
to the past; they have fulfilled their mission before a public con- 
sisting of the nobility, a public which was fond of regarding itself 
as heir to the old heroism, or a public which at least had not dis- 
carded this old heroism after the manner of the petite bourgeoisie. 
Even under the Empire the heroes of Corneille and Racine could 
count on the greatest sympathy when playing before Napoleon. 
But these days are over; the old aristocracy is dead, Napoleon 
is dead, the throne is but a common wooden stool cheaply covered 

1 Heines Samtliche Werke. UHerausgegeben von Oskar Walzel. Insel Ver- 


lag. Leipzig 1910-20. References are to volume and page of this edition. 
2 VIII, 77. 
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with red velvet; the bourgeoisie rules, and with it, the heroes of 
Paul de Kock and of Eugéne Scribe. 

At the same time, Heine is quite aware of the fact that in 
practice the innovations proclaimed by Victor Hugo in his Préface 
de Cromwell have not kept pace with his revolutionizing theory. 
For he says of the Théatre Franeais:* Here the ghosts of the old 
tragedy still haunt the stage with dagger and poison-cup in hand; 
here the dust still rises from the powdered wigs of classicism. 
These French writers of tragedy are emancipated slaves who con- 
tinue to drag about a piece of the old classical chain; but at every 
one of their steps a delicate ear still hears its clanging as during 
the reign of Agamemnon and Talma. And the following year, 
in 1838, Heine recurs‘ to the literary revolution and its inconsis- 
tencies as follows: The political revolution which this country 
experienced has brought forth a literary one as well, one which 
in the matter of terrorism perhaps outdoes the former; on this 
occasion Shakespeare was raised up as a model. For ten years 
Shakespeare has been the object of wildest adoration for the party 
waging the literary revolution, but the great question is whether 
he has been properly comprehended. The French are too much 
the children of their mother, they have been nursed too much on 
conventional polite falsehoods to be able to derive pleasure from, 
or even to understand, this poet whose every word breathes the 
truthfulness of nature. To be sure, there has for some time been 
a striving for naturalness among their authors; in veritable despair 
they have been fairly snatching the conventional garments from 
each other’s bodies and stand revealed in most terrible nudity. 
But some fashionably conventional tatter or other, persistently 
clinging to them, nevertheless proclaims traditional unnaturalness 
and calls forth an ironical smile from the German spectator. 
These authors, continues Heine, always remind him of engravings 
in certain novels in which the questionable amours of the eighteenth 
century are portrayed; in spite of their natural Garden of Eden 
costume, the gentlemen have retained their wigs, and the ladies 
their towering headdress and high-heeled slippers. 

Turning specifically to French dramatists of his day, Heine 
says’ that Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo are the best con- 
temporary writers of French tragedy. Heine considers Hugo’s 
” 8 Uber die franzésische Biihne, VIII, 76 f. 


4 Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, VIII, 286 f. 
5 Uber die franzésische Biihne, VIII, 79 ff. 
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activity as a dramatist less important than that of Dumas, although 
he adds that Hugo towers above all his contemporaries west of 
the Rhine in significance as a poet. However, he would by no 
means deny that Hugo has dramatic talent, as is done by so many 
who in their praise emphasize his lyric greatness with perfidious 
intention. He is a poet and commands poetry in every form; his 
dramas are to be rated as high as his odes. At this time, 1837, 
Heine defends Hugo as a dramatist by criticising the crude taste 
of the public which is unappreciative of poetic refinement and 
which demands pompous phrases, uncouth roaring of passion, rant- 
ing, and playing to the gallery. Moreover, at this time Heine is of 
the opinion that the full value of Hugo is not appreciated in 
France. On the other hand, he thinks that German criticism and 
German impartiality measure Hugo’s merits more justly and praise 
them more freely. He attributes lack of appreciation in France 
to petty criticism, to the political influence of supporters of 
Charles X, who consider Hugo a renegade, and to attacks charging 
Hugo with lack of moral idealism. Heine defends Hugo on the 
latter charge by saying that he himself stands for the autonomy 
of art, that art must be an end in itself and not be put in the 
service of religion, politics or morality. Heine recalls that similar 
one-sided reproaches were made against Goethe by pious zealots, 
and that Hugo is also forced to listen to the incongruous accusa- 
tion of having no enthusiasm for the ideal, of being devoid of 
moral support and of being a cold-hearted egotist. Furthermore 
Heine attacks as false criticism the denunciation of what he con- 
siders Hugo’s most laudable characteristic, namely his ability to 
lend plastic form to his creations. Critics are wrong, says he, in 
asserting that Hugo emphasizes only externalities such as contour 
and color. Furthermore, Heine maintains that such criticisms 
of Hugo come not only from the old classicists who have long 
been vanquished, but also from his former supporters in the 
Romantie school. Nearly all of Hugo’s former friends have been 
alienated, and in Heine’s candid opinion, through Hugo’s own 
fault, whose egotism, advantageous as it may be in the creation 
of masterpieces, is nevertheless most disadvantageous in social 
relationships, Even Sainte-Beuve, says he, has deserted Hugo and, 
instead of loudly acclaiming each new work of his, now celebrates 
the common calves and excellent cows of French literature while 
the greatest poet of France fails to find the recognition due him. 
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Heine at this time not only pronounces Hugo the greatest poet of 
France but would rank him with German poets of the first order. 
For Hugo has imagination and feeling and, says Heine ironically, 
a lack of tact such as is never found among French, but only among 
Germans. His spirit lacks harmony and the beautiful balance so 
much admired in the elassicists. In spite of her splendor, his muse 
has a certain German awkwardness. Hugo’s muse, says Heine, is 
like beautiful Englishwomen, of whom it is said that they have two 
left hands. 

The following year, in 1838, Heine discusses Victor Hugo at 
some length. Not by direct criticism, says he, but indirectly, by 
dramatic creations more or less in imitation of Shakespeare do 
the French gain some understanding of Shakespeare. As a medi- 
ator of this kind, he praises Victor Hugo in particular. Yet he 
would by no means conceive of Hugo as a mere imitator of the 
Briton in the ordinary sense of the word. On this occasion Heine 
says: Victor Hugo is a genius of the first order whose scope and 
creative power are admirable, who has imagery and diction at his 
command; he is the greatest poet of France, but his Pegasus has 
a morbid fear of the surging streams of the past, and does not 
like to drink where the light of day is mirrored in fresh waters. 
On the contrary, he seeks to refresh himself under the ruins of 
the past in those lost fountains where the great Shakespeare slaked 
his immortal thirst. Perhaps it is because these old fountains, 
half caved in and boggy, no longer give forth pure water; at 
any rate Victor Hugo’s dramatic poems contain the murky mouldi- 
ness rather than the animating spirit of the old English Hippo- 
erene; they lack sparkling clarity and harmonious healthiness, and 
Heine confesses being seized at times by the gruesome thought 
that this Victor Hugo is the ghost of an English poet of Elizabethan 
days, a dead poet who has crossly risen from the grave to write 
a few posthumous works in another land and period in which he 
is secure from the competition of the great William. Indeed, 
Victor Hugo reminds him of people like Marlowe, Decker, Hey- 
wood, and others, who in language and in manner were so like 
their great contemporary and who merely lacked his penetration, 
his sense of beauty, his fearful and smiling grace, his revealing 
natural mission. And also, to the short-comings of a Marlowe, 
Decker, or Heywood there is added in Victor Hugo a far greater 


6 Shakespeares Médchen und Frauen, VIII, 287 ff. 
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one: he lacks life. They suffered from turbulent overabundance, 
from wildest plethora, and their poetic production was writing 
that breathed, rejoiced, and sobbed; but with all the reverence 
Heine has for Victor Hugo, he is forced to admit that there is 
something deceased, uncanny, ghostly, something of the vampire 
risen from the grave in him. He does not reconcile our feelings 
by poetic transfiguration, but rather terrifies them by repulsive 
caricature. He suffers from death and ugliness, 

A young lady who is very dear to him, continues Heine in the 
above passage, recently expressed herself as follows on the passion 
for ugliness of Hugo’s muse. She said: The muse of Victor Hugo 
reminds me of the tale of the eccentric princess who wanted to 
marry the ugliest man. To this end the word went forth in the 
land that all bachelors of outstanding malformation were to as- 
semble before her on a certain day and to present themselves as 
candidates for matrimony. And indeed, there was a great wealth 
of cripples and freaks; so much so, that one fairly seemed to 
behold the characters of a work of Hugo. But Quasimodo led 
the bride home. 

In March, 1843, upon the appearance and failure of Les Bur- 
graves, Heine pronounces this drama’ the offscouring of the 
romantic kitchen and a terrible visitation of the displeasure of 
the gods upon man. It is a crude makeshift, says he, with all 
sorts of pretentious claims, it manifests neither poetic depth nor 
harmony, neither inspiration nor breadth of thought, it contains 
no spark of geniality and has nothing but stilted unnaturalness 
and garbled rhetoric. The characters are uncouth wooden puppets, 
burdened with gaudy tinsel, moved by visible wires; the whole is 
but a dismal marionette theater, a crude convulsive aping of life 
with a pathos that is utterly false. Nothing, adds Heine, is more 
odious to him than this pathos which affects such glowing passion, 
flames up with outward splendor but is so paltry, insipid and 
frosty internally; it is cold passion served up in flaming rhetoric. 
And in view of this dramatic failure Heine asks: Did the man 
who a year ago dared to say publicly that the German genius had 
come to an end, ‘‘la pensée allemande est rentrée dans 1’ombre,”’ 
did this greatest eagle of poetic art really outdistance his con- 
temporaries so mightily! 

In 1854,* by way of contrast with his already quoted statement 


7 Lutezia, IX, 272. 
8 Lutezia. Spitere Notiz, IX, 44 ff. 
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of 1837, Heine answers this question in the negative by rating 
George Sand in prose and Alfred de Musset in verse higher than 
Victor Hugo, who with his horribly stubborn insistence persuaded 
first the French and finally himself that he was the greatest poet 
of France. Heine takes issue with this high ranking of Hugo by 
saying that the quality which Hugo lacks is the very one which 
the French esteem highest and which is one of their finest charac- 
teristics. That quality is good taste. And Heine then proceeds 
with the following ingenious explanation. Since the French have 
found good taste in all French writers, they have come to regard 
the absolute lack of it in Hugo as a mark of originality. Hugo 
is artificial, mendacious; frequently one-half of a verse tries to 
deceive the other; he is as absolutely cold as the devil is purported 
to be by witches; he is icy cold even in his most passionate effusions ; 
his enthusiasm is only a phantasmagoria, a calculation without 
love, for he loves only himself; he is an egotist, and what is worse, 
an Hugoist. In him Heine sees more hardness than strength, an 
insolent iron brow; in spite of all his wealth of imagination and 
of wit there is the awkwardness of the parvenu or of the savage 
who makes himself ridiculous by overloading himself with gold 
and precious stones, In short, it is a case of baroque barbarism, 
gaudy dissonance and most horrible difformity. A further inci- 
dental characterization of Hugo’s works by way of negation is 
found in a contrast between them and those of George Sand :* She 
has everything he lacks: truthfulness, naturalness, good taste, 
beauty and inspiration, and all these qualities are united in strictest 
harmony. 

Turning to Dumas pére,’® Heine says in 1837, that as a poet he 
is inferior to Victor Hugo, but that he possesses talents which 
enable him to achieve more on the stage. Dumas has ‘‘verve’’ for 
he is more French than Hugo; he sympathizes with all the virtues 
and frailties, with the petty needs of the day and with the restless- 
ness of his fellow countrymen; he is enthusiastic, irascible, theatri- 
cal, noble, reckless, a braggart and a genuine son of France, that 
Gascony of Europe. He speaks from the heart to the heart, he is 
understood and applauded. His mind is a hotel into which good 
thoughts occasionally enter; though, adds Heine, they do not tarry 
longer than overnight ; very often it is empty. No one ean approach 


9 Ibid., IX, 47. 
10 Uber die franzésische Biihne, VIII, 82 ff. 
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Dumas’ talent for the dramatic, for the theater is his real profes- 
sion. Dumas is a born playwright, and all suibjects are his, whether 
he find them in Schiller, Shakespeare or Calderon; he constantly 
elicits new effects from them; he recasts old coins in order that 
they may circulate as currency of the day. According to Heine, 
his contemporaries ought to be grateful to Dumas for his thefts 
from the past, because he enriches the present. He defends Dumas 
vigorously against ‘‘unjust criticism’’ appearing in the Journal 
des Débats which pointed out the most striking parallels between 
many scenes in Dumas’ plays and tragedies of foreign literatures. 
Nothing is more odious, says Heine, than the reproach of plag- 
iarism, there is no sixth (Heine means seventh) commandment in 
art; the poet may seize whatever material he can use in his works 
and may appropriate even entire pillars with chiseled capitals, 
if only the temple which he supports with them be splendid. 
Moreover, Goethe and Shakespeare both knew well how to avail 
themselves of earlier literary productions in this manner. Heine 
considers nothing more stupid than the idea that a poet shall 
create all his materials himself, and that this constitutes originality. 
He cites a fable in which the spider reproaches the bee for gather- 
ing from a thousand flowers the material of which she makes wax 
and honey; the spider adds triumphantly that she draws her own 
whole artistic network out of herself in original threads. In 
Heine’s opinion only the production of Kean was able to bring 
Dumas’ reputation back from obscurity to splendor after this 
unjust criticism of plagiarism, for in this play Dumas again mani- 
fested his great dramatic talent. In it Heine sees a vital spark, 
unusual finish, novel methods, a plot with natural sequence and 
genuine feeling. In short, it is a creation. In spite of small errors 
in externalities of costume and of local color, the whole painting 
has for Heine a stirring truthfulness; it transports him back to 
England and brings the deceased Kean back to his memory so 
vividly that he imagines himself seeing Kean again in person. 

In 1838 Heine writes" that Dumas pére also helped to pave the 
way for an understanding of Shakespeare in France. Whereas, 
by dint of extravagant emphasis upon the ugly, Hugo accustomed 
the French to looking less for the beautiful draping of passion, 
Dumas, says Heine, caused his countrymen to take pleasure in the 
natural expression of passion. For the latter, passion was most 
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important, and in his productions it usurped the place of the 
poetic. As a consequence Dumas was much more effective upon 
the stage. In this sphere, in the portrayal of passion, Heine main- 
tains that Dumas accustomed the public to the greatest boldness 
of Shakespeare; whoever took pleasure in Henri III and Richard 
Darlington no longer complained about lack of good taste in 
Othello and Richard III. In this connection, Heine reverts to the 
question of plagiarism by stating that the stigma of plagiarism 
which people wanted to fix upon Dumas, was just as silly as it was 
unjust. To be sure, says he, Dumas borrowed here and there from 
Shakespeare for his passionate scenes, but Schiller did this with 
even a bolder touch and without thereby falling victim to criticism. 
And, indeed, continues Heine, how much did not Shakespeare him- 
self borrow from his predecessors ! 

Heine mentions Alfred de Vigny’* very briefly in discussing the 
French attitude toward Shakespeare. Most thoroughly, says Heine, 
did Alfred de Vigny, who was familiar with the English idiom, 
occupy himself with the works of Shakespeare; he translated some 
of them with great good taste, and this study exerted the most 
favorable influence upon his own original works. Vigny’s fine, 
keen and alert sense of the artistic, says Heine, justifies the as- 
sumption that he observed and studied the spirit of Shakespeare 
more profoundly than did most of his countrymen. But Heine 
is of the opinion that Vigny’s talent as well as his mode of thought 
and feeling are concerned with what is gracefully elegant in mini- 
ature, that his works are valuable particularly because of their 
carefully wrought delicacy. Consequently he feels that Vigny 
must at times have stood in amazement before that colossal beauty 
which Shakespeare veritably seems to have hewn from the most 
immense granite blocks of poetry. Vigny, says Heine, must have 
regarded such beauty with anxious admiration, much as a gold- 
smith in Florence stares at the colossal portals of the Baptistery, 
which, though east in a single mould, nevertheless look as graceful 
and as dainty as if they were chiseled like finest jewelry. 

It is Heine’s opinion’® that the French have difficulty in under- 
standing Shakespeare’s tragedies, and that it is almost impossible 
for them to understand the latter’s comedies. But Alfred de Mus- 
set,'* says he, must in all justice be named as a French author who 

12 Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, VIII, 290 f. 
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imitated Shakespeare’s comedies with some skill; in the very 
choice of his models he manifested a rare receptivity for genuine 
poetic art. According to Heine, the structure and manner of 
Shakespeare’s comedies served as a model for Musset’s little 
dramas; with truly French grace did Musset adopt the caprice 
that reigns in them. Heine admits seeing even a slight touch of 
the poetic in these charming playlets. He regrets, however, that 
in addition to the French translation of Shakespeare the youthful 
Musset had also read that of Byron and that he was consequently 
led to affect that satiety and boredom with life which was the 
fashion at that time among the young people of Paris. Heine 
observes that the rosiest little boys, the healthiest callow youths 
at that time maintained that their capacity for enjoyment was 
exhausted; they affected aged indifference and assumed an air of 
shattered health and boredom. Since that time, to be sure, says 
he, our poor Monsieur Musset has seen the error of his ways and 
no longer plays the blasé in his productions — but also, instead of 
simulated ravages, they now contain much sadder traces of a real 
deterioration of his physical and mental power. Alas, concludes 
Heine, this author reminds him of those artificial ruins which 
people were wont to build in castle gardens of the eighteenth 
century, of those toys of a childish whim, which, however, in the 
course of time demand our most sorrowful compassion when they 
do fade and mould and change into real ruins. 

In conclusion, Heine’s evaluations as given above, should be 
supplemented by his candid admissions of some degree of bias 
against French versification and French literature. In his 
memoirs’® he states that certain French books which he read in 
his youth instilled a prejudice in him against all French literature. 
He admits that later on he never loved French literature as it 
deserves to be loved and that he was unjust above all toward 
French poetry. In part, he attributes this latter dislike to the 
efforts of one of his teachers in the lycée at Diisseldorf to force 
him to write French verse. He regards all French verse as 
rhymed lukewarm water. He dislikes French metrics'’ in particu- 
lar and considers them Procrustean, a veritable strait-jacket for 
thoughts. This, he asserts, was his feeling as a boy, a feeling which 
never changed. 

15 Memoiren, X, 300. 
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Die irische Helden- und Kénigsage bis zum siebzehnten Jahrhundert, by R. 
Thurneysen, Gedruckt mit Unterstiitzung der Abteilung fiir irische Sprache 
der Dail Eireann, Halle, 1921. 


This book will be the chart and compass of those fearless adventurers who 
enter the little known and hugely interesting region of Old-Irish literature. 
Here for the first time since the rise of modern scholarship are the documents 
dated so far as may be, and their literary affiliations sketched. When this 
work is completed, it will be possible to write a good history of Old and 
Middle Irish literature. The volume now before us is but half, perhaps the 
more important half, of the work to be done. It deals with the Cuchulinn 
cycle of stories. The Finn cycle, the Mythological cycle, and a mass of mis- 
cellaneous material remain to be treated in later volumes. 

Professor Thurneysen is the prince of living Celtic scholars. His cautious, 
careful, even skeptical attitude is well known, and is a guarantee of the 
worth of his book. Every one must hope that long life and energy may be 
his to complete the task which is here superbly begun. 

Years ago I heard Thurneysen lecture. It is far from my thought to 
gainsay his conclusions in his own field. He is a linguistic and textual expert, 
whose method is to explain everything on the basis of existing documents. 
For pioneer work this is no doubt a defensible attitude. One man cannot do 
everything, and Thurneysen has kept to the field where he is a master, and 
disregarded popular lore. 

In the field of popular lore, I may venture to supplement some of Thurney- 
sen’s conclusions. Irish sagas (I use this word to mean any Irish story 
which is summarized in Thurneysen’s book) are full of folk-lore incidents, 
but they are by no means exact transcripts of popular lore. Even the oldest 
Irish saga conforms to elaborate rules of literary art — barbaric art perhaps — 
but still something quite different from the point-of-view of the miarchen and 
the popular tale. Some of the ways in which the saga altered the folk-tale 
are as follows: supernatural and repulsive elements were softened; these ele- 
ments, when retained, were treated as unusual, and not the ordinary thing 
as in miirchen; events were connected with history, and freely modified to 
suit this connection. 

Popular tradition in Ireland lived right on, of course, behind the sagas, 
and has continued to our own time. Oral tales recently collected are often 
more or less crossed and contaminated by other motives, but a careful study 
of all the versions will sometimes enable one to determine what was the prob- 
able form of a story a thousand years ago or so, when our oldest saga was 
constructed out of it. A comparison of all the versions will often enable us 
to understand incidents left obscure in the old saga. 
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Thurneysen, although he mentions the ‘‘iiberknapp, notizenartig’’ style 
(p. 432) of the oldest Irish sagas, nowhere says (and indeed it has been 
scarcely observed by anybody) that they were evidently mnemonic notes, 
which could be filled out by a reciter. They were for record, not being 
meant to be recited as they stand, and Irish readers of a thousand years ago 
were so familiar with folk-lore that they could recognize the nature of an 
incident from a hint. A student of these sagas must familiarize himself 
with folk-lore, even with that recently collected in Ireland, so that he can put 
himself, as far as may be, in the position of an Irish reader of centuries ago. 

Later Irish sagas often give more folk-lore features than do older sagas. 
There is nothing astonishing in this phenomenon as some scholars seem to 
think. The first saga writer was desirous to have his story accepted as his- 
tory or literature. He naturally minimized all miarchen features because he 
wanted people to accept his work as a rational narrative. In later times, when 
the saga thus made out of a mirchen had won a place in literature, there was 
no need to be scrupulous. Later tellers of the saga, who knew the popular 
tale, did not hesitate to introduce elements drawn from it.1 Later versions 
sometimes allow us to see what was the original form of an incident. 

We miss at the beginning of Thurneysen’s book a statement of his theory 
about the relation between the sagas and the popular lore. He has thought 
too profoundly about Irish literature not to realize that the situation was 
sometimes such as I have described, but he writes as if the influence of popu- 
lar lore could be traced only in late and diffuse sagas. His most explicit 
remark is found on the next to the last page of the book, where he says that 
a new style ‘‘arose in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, that brought the 
older sagas in many respects decidedly near to the mirchen with which they 
have of course all along exchanged features.2 

Specific application of the ideas I have set forth may be made in the 
CuRoi saga which Thurneysen has discussed both here and elsewhere? at 
length. According to his method, he puts down one version ‘‘ Aided I’’ 
(700e A. D.) as the oldest, and derives all others from this by literary bor- 
rowing and expansion. He ealls the later version, ‘‘ Aided II’’ (1100c) ‘‘a 
mosaic’’ built of various elements,4 thus implying no inherent unity. A bet- 
ter figure would be that of a partly effaced old portrait restored somewhat 
blunderingly. 


1 Students of Arthurian romances have expressed surprise that later French 
romances often contain incidents closer to folk-lore than do older French 
romances, The explanation here is a similar one. After the vogue of the 
Arthurian romances was established, writers could take liberties in introducing 
miraculous and disgusting incidents which they would not have ventured to do 
when the prestige of Arthurian romance was a new thing. In many cases the 
later writers knew the ecruder popular versions from which the stories of 
chivalry had at first been develoned. They introduced things borrowed from 
these cruder versions. Compare Professor Nitze, MLN, Dec. 1910, footnote 39. 

2Dem 13. bis 14. Jahrhundert gehért dann eine neue Stilrichtung an, die 
altere Sagen vielfach entschieden dem Miarchen annihert, mit dem sie ja 
freilich seit jeher im Austausch gestanden haben. p. 669. 

3 ZCP 9, 189; Cf. Baudis, Eriu 7, 200. 

4ZCP 9, 218. 
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Nevertheless, without setting down the principle on which he works, Thur- 
neyson does, in fact, use later versions to explain Aided I. He says, for 
example, that CuRoi ‘‘was originally a water demon.’’5 This is, I think, 
certain, but it cannot be extracted from Aided I, where, though CuRoi is 
called ‘‘wizard’’ and ‘‘enchanter,’’ he is a prince, having a charioteer, a 
court poet, and bands of followers. Water demons do not have court poets. 
Thurneysen might have explained that the author of Aided I was addressing 
Ulstermen some of whom thought that CuRoi was their ancestor. He there- 
fore eliminated from his folk-source the repulsive features of the ordinary 
giant and made CuRoi into a king. Thurneysen extracts a water-demon ex- 
planation from later versions —in this case perhaps from the expanded Fled 
Bricrend which is not very late (1100c) — but my point is that he is con- 
sciously or unconsciously using the principle of comparing all versions to see 
what the oldest version means. 

Again he declares that CuRoi must have been absent when Cuchulinn laid 
the plot with Blaithnat.¢ This is suggested, he thinks, by a sentence in 
Aided I, which merely says; ‘‘He (CuRoi) had a copper ship with which he 
plundered England and the other islands of the sea.’’ CuRoi was un- 
doubtedly absent. Giants are always gone in the daytime and come home 
very late at night cruelly tired and hungry. I believe that Thurneysen in 
fact got this [correct] idea from later versions, and by comparing tales of 
the Punchkin type (The Giant Who has no Heart in his Body). 

Occasionally Thurneysen’s devotion to his theory of literary borrowings 
leads him more or less astray. Keating (1630c) mentions a magic wheel 
before the door of the castle from which CuRoi’s cows were taken. To ad- 
mit the raiders, CuRoi stopped this magic wheel from revolving. Thurney- 
sen says? that Keating got the wheel out of Fled Bricrend § 80 where we read 
that CuRoi’s castle revolved every night ‘‘as swiftly as a millstone.’’ I 
think it certain that both incidents sprang from the well known motive of the 
revolving Other World castle, a natural home for an unearthly demon like 
CuRoi, but Keating did not at one stroke change the turning castle of Fled 
Bricrend to a revolving wheel. Several intervening steps are implied. Keat- 
ing was following a traditional tale which by his time perhaps had been put 
into writing. 

ArTHurR C. L. Brown. 
Northwestern University 


5 P. 431, and ZCP 9, 233. 
6 ZCP 9, 195 footnote. 
7P. 443 footnote. 
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